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SAFE-|/-VUE 
FACE PROTECTOR 


53.9%* of all football injuries are to the face 
and dental area! 

NOW—here at last is that long-needed defense 
against such disabling face injuries! Simple 
in design but positive in protection—strong 
but light in weight with ample ventilation— 
low in price—quickly and easily fastened to 
any Rawlings helmet! 


This remarkable new safeguard is potent insur- 
ance against crippling face damage! 

® Effectively protects the nose and cheekbones 
® Prevents painful injuries to the teeth 


® Guards against disfiguring mouth and lip 
wounds 


® instills new confidence in every player 


At this low price, Safe-T-Vue face protection 
is possible for every boy on the squad 


At All Rawlings Dealers... $5.95 Each 
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Shoe cut low for extra 
speed and foot ease. 





FW-2 BASEBALL SHOE 


A featherweight sprint model. 
Made over famous Spalding 
FW last. Uppers of specially 
selected genuine yellow back 
Kangaroo with light weight 
leather vamp linings. Goodyear 
welt construction. Parkerized 
toe and heel plate. Sizes 6-11. 
Widths C, D, E. 


Complete flexibility of sole assured through individual 
heel and toe sections of selected leather. 














Plenty of room in 
toe and ball of foot 
sections. 








Give your athletes the special advan- 
tage of Spalding shoes. Made over 
athletic lasts to fit the foot in action 
and to assure maximum speed. Con- 
struction based upon years of re- 
search and constantly improved. 
methods. See these and other models 
at your local dealer. 
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SPALDING sets the Pace in Sports 





White elk strip helps 
prevent stretching. 








At TRACK SHOE 


Available in 11TR-2, outdoor or 

11TN-2, indoor model. Choice blue 

back Kangaroo uppers. Genuine 
turned construction. Goodyear lock-stitched. Tem- 
pered steel spikes. Extra toe room allowing foot to 
go forward yet maintaining glove-like fit. Sizes 
6-12. 
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264 FOOTBALL SHOE 


Choice grade, blue back Kangaroo uppers with 
soft toe, leather-lined vamp. One-piece combina- 
tion outside counter pocket and back stay. Sole 
leather counters. Flexible full sole. Small game 
cleats attached. Sizes 6-13. 
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Thousands of Athletic Direc- 
tors, Coaches, Team Man- 
agers and Players Acclaim 
the BEFORE and AFTER Story 
of Raleigh 


QUALITY 
RECONDITIONING 


When Raleigh factory-REBUILDS your 
athletic equipment it gives you a second 
useful life! Raleigh rebuilds it inside and 
out, after it is first thoroughly inspected, 
cleaned and sterilized. New parts are used 
where necessary and the fully rebuilt 
equipment comes to you like new ... for 
better play... longer...at lower cost. 


At the Raleigh factory we use the same 
fine skills, long experience and modern 
machines that make the Raleigh Quality 
Line of New Sports Equipment famous! 
That’s why the country’s leading schools, 

colleges, professional teams, army and 
fesy teams send their equipment to 

Raleigh. You'll get a doubled life out of 


your original equipment investment. 


it Pays to 
‘Have Raleigh Rebuild it!’ 
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ALEIGH REBUILT 


YOUR FOOTBALL EQUIPMENT 
HAS A DOUBLED LIFE... 























SPORTING GOODS DEALERS: NOW YOU can render this nationally 
known Raleigh Reconditioning Service for your customers! Write for 
information about an exclusive franchise in your locality. 





Athletic Equipment Corp., New Rochelle, N. Y. 





Competition 
and 
Individual Skill! 


You gain them all for your 
physical education or gym 
program with TRAMPOLIN- 
ING by 


NissEN 


The creators of America’s 
First standard 


TRAMPOLINE” 


are designing and engineer- 
ing a Trampoline to give you 
maximum effectiveness of op- 
eration and utmost durability. 





/ 


Trampy Says: “Beats Me!” 


NISSEN “WEBWING” 


A regulation hand-woven web 
bed for Trampoline 
PARTS - ACCESSORIES 


NISSEN “MINI-TRAMP” 
“The Modern Springboard” 
New! Junior Trampoline 


WRITE FOR FREE LITERATURE 


NISSEN TRAMPOLINE 


TRAMPOLINE Res. U. S&S. Pat. Office 


200 A Ave. NW, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
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HE sons of Don McNeil of Break- 

fast Club fame and Freddie Lind- 
strom, former New York Giant im- 
mortal, and presently baseball coach 
at Northwestern, are basketball team- 
mates at New Trier High School, 
Winnetka, Ill. . . Joe Kelly, for 15 
years head of the College Sales and 
Promotion Department of the Mac- 
Gregor Company, has been made a 
vice president. Before joining Mac- 
Gregor, in 1934, he coached at Cinci- 
nnati’s Purcell High School and Xa- 
vier University, his alma mater .. . 
In January we reported on Bill Bow- 
erman’s high school coaching record 
at Medford, Ore., before he went to 
the University of Oregon as end 
coach and track coach. Now comes 
Bill Borcher’s record at Marshfield, 
Ore., High School. In five years his 
teams won 158 basketball games, los- 
ing but 38, including one state champ- 
ionship. Borcher is now in his sec- 
ond year as basketball coach at Ore- 


gon ...A real veteran is Charlie 
White who has coached basketball and 
track at Haverhill, Mass. high 


School for 25 years . . . At least six 
proteges of Penn State’s, Gene Wett- 
stone, are now coaching gymnastics 
at major colleges. The six that we 
can recall are Ray Runkle, Notre 
Dame; Warren Neiger, Pittsburgh; 
Bill Bonsall, West Virginia; Ray Sor- 
ensen, Duke; Bill Meade, North Car- 
olina; and Harold Frey at the Univers- 
ity of Illinois’ Navy Pier Branch. 


OR several years now we have re- 

ported on the number of tie foot- 
ball games among the various Kansas 
high school leagues. During the fall 
of 1950 only 21 or 4.1 per cent of 507 
league games ended in ties. The 1951 
season saw 14 or 4.3 per cent of 319 
league games end without a verdict. 
Last fall 26 or 5.6 per cent of 461 
games ended in tie scores. Over a 
three year period only 4.7 per cent 
of the supposedly even league games 
ended in ties . . . Wisconsin has auth- 
orized the use of aluminum cleats for 
its member schools for next fall . . 
Not only has “Ollie” DeVictor spent 





but few if any 
can match the outstanding coaches un- 


40 years as a trainer, 


der whom he has served. Among 
some of the most notable are Glenn 
Warner, Jock Sutherland, Jimmy Con. 
zelman and, of course, Don Faurot 

. . Oregon makes up its State Associ- 
tion Bulletin in three sections. One 
section is for the principal, another 
for the coach, and the third for the 
girls’ athletic department . . . The 
sports editor of the Schenectady, New 
York, Gazette has discontinued the 
practice of naming high school all- 
star teams. In explaining the discon- 
tinuance, editor, Harry Shave, states: 
“We go along with the New York As- 
sociation on the subject of all-star 
teams and similar promotions. We 
have discontinued the practice of 
choosing such teams after listening to 
various comments from coaches, other 
players, and members of the all-star 
teams themselves. 


* * * 


ARLIER we mentioned the sta- 

tistics on the games in Kansas 
high schools. Here are some more sta- 
tistics to use against those who would 
legislate away the possibility of tie 
games. Last fall Cornell played nine 
games against old-time rivals. Includ- 
ing last fall, Cornell has played these 
nine teams a total of 278 times of 
which only 11 games have ended 
in ties . . . In 27 seasons as head 
basketball coach at Arizona, Fred 
Enke’s teams have finished below the 
500 mark only five times . . . William 
McCurdy, former Stanford track star, 
has been upped from assistant to head 
track coach at Harvard to replace 
Jaakko Mikkola who died . . . Base- 
ball and basketball seem to go hand 
in hand, Lou Boudreau and his team- 
mate catcher, Sammy White, being 
notable examples. Boudreau assists at 
Illinois and White at the University 
of Washington . . . This may surprise 
you as it did us, but Arkansas is way 
out in front in the all-time Southwest 
Conference standings with a percent 
age of 713. Texas is second with a 
641 percentage. This, of course, refers 
to basketball. 
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There’s a “Maintaineer” near you. 
Write today. 


. . He’s on your staff not your 
payroll. 


for MARCH, 1953 


"These “Maintaineers ” are strategically | 
rng from coast to coast and provide’ 


fase, mere service, from warehouee ed 





“wear sae sca you the — 
most from your floor treat- | 


ment budget. 
*Registered 


bo are 
SERVING THE BUILDINGS OF 
THE NATION SINCE 1907 








BETTER SUPPORT FOR BETTER SCORES 


In those vital split-seconds that decide games, the Johnson & Johnson 
Trump V-FRONT Supporter won’t hamper a player’s action. 
For it’s designed to lift—will not slip, sag or chafe. 
OFFICIAL SUPPORTER OF THE CHAMPS: 
The World's Champion New York Yankee 


Baseball Club is using and endorsing 
Johnson & Johnson Supporters for the Examine the complete line of Johnson & Johnson Supporters. 


sixth straight season. Winners all—you need them on your winning teams. 


Gohuenafofmsen 


SUPPORTERS FOR WINNERS 


Durable, too. The TRumP has a long-lasting Permoflex 
elastic webbing that stands up under hard, school laundering. 
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ANY students of track and field 
have experienced a feeling of 
irritation when reading publications 
dealing with relay racing. Almost 
without exception, texts and articles 
have described many variations for 
each of the several specific skills in- 
volved in baton handling. To some 
readers it seems illogical to present 
such a variety of forms for relatively 
simple motor skills. The typical in- 
terested person reads the literature 
dealing with relay techniques in order 
to learn a particular author’s opinion 
on the most effective methods of per- 
forming the skills in question. As 
such, he is not interested in a com- 
pendium of style, but rather seeks 
practical information on which meth- 
od has proven superior to others. 
Since each author indicates a very 
definite preference concerning relay 
techniques in connection with coach- 
ing his own teams, the recurring 
descriptions of numerous variations 
appear to clutter the literature of the 
sport unduly. The inexperienced 
coach—the reader who has the greatest 
need for useful advice from the ex- 
pert, and to whom most technical 
writings in the field presumably are 


The Relay Exchange 


By KENNETH D. MILLER 


Track Coach, Florida State University, Tallahassee, Florida 


directed—is, of course, the one who 
suffers most from this situation. 

Last spring at the Georgia Senior 
AAU Track and Field Champion- 
ships, the mile relay was won by the 
Florida State University team. in the 
respectable time of 3:22.4. Nothing 
about this mark is stastling or es- 
pecially noteworthy except for the 
fact that it represents a :50.6 average 
effort from four men, only one of 
whom had ever approached that time 
previously. Of the other three team 
members, only one was actually a 
trained quarter-miler, and he had 
been hampered throughout the season 
by a pulled muscle to the extent that 
he had placed in but two of six dual 
meet 440-yard races. The other two 
participants were both sprinters, and 
one of these had a background of only 
one quarter-mile for time previous to 
this meet. 

Another significant fact in con- 
nection with this particular race is 
that one of the opposing relay teams 
had qualified three men (including 
the eventual winner) in the 440-yard 
final earlier that day, while the 
Florida State squad had failed to 
qualify any of their runners for this 
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tinal. In other words, in winning the 
relay, Florida State defeated a team 
of better quarter-milers. 

The improvement in performance 
of the Florida State men in this race, 
of course, was due to several complex 
factors, perhaps largely emotional. 
Superior technique in the exchange 
zone, however, was the tangible key 
to their success, and it is sincerely 
believed that the style used by this 
group can cut actual seconds from 
the time of any mile relay team’s best 
mark. 

The purpose of this article is to 
consider certain intrinsic skills in 
baton handling, in connection with 
both the visual and the non-visual 
passes, that have proven highly ef- 
fective at Florida State. 


Fundamental Principles 


The basic concept upon which ef- 
ficient baton handling must be 
founded is that of naturalness. Since 
the primary objective in the relay 
events is to run a race, a secondary 
motor skill—which must be performed 
as an increment to, and without de- 
tracting from, the major purpose— 
should prove effective to the degree 
that the best running position is 
maintained during its execution. 
Many of the popular styles ignore 
this seemingly rather apparent ob- 
servation, and awkward, slow passes 
are commonplace in most relay events. 

A subordinate maxim is that the 
exchange techniques must be prac- 
ticed repeatedly. Too many coaches 
fail to budget available practice time 
in such a way that daily, season-long 
drills on relay passing are: scheduled. 
Repetitive effort is essential in cut- 
ting important seconds from the time 
consumed in each exchange zone. 


The Standard Pass 


The most important single style, 
since it is adaptable to all flat races, 
is termed the standard pass. It is aj 
form that is especially recommended 
for any relay exchange in which the 
incoming athlete runs more than 220, 
yards, and is widely utilized by ex- 
perienced coaches in this circum- 
stance. 

As with most teams, thiS exchange 
is considered basic at Florida State. 
The technique as employed at Florida 
State, however, varies somewhat radi- 
cally from that commonly used by 
other teams. The major variation, 
believed to be a primary factor in 
reducing time in the exchange, is that 
the baton is received in the left hand 
(Illustration 1). Of course, this is a 
reversal of the form almost universally 








ENNETH MILLER graduated 

from Oregon and then assisted 
at his alma mater for one year. 
Following a successful period in 
California high schools, Miller 
served in the navy as an aviator. 
After the war he was track coach 
and assistant basketball coach at 
Lock Haven (Pa.) Teachers College. 
He is now in his fifth season at 
Florida State. 











used by relay teams in outdoor races, 
and is the essence of the recommended 
natural style. 

In the performance of the standard 
pass, the receiving runner takes a 
position at the rear of the exchange 
zone, and in the outside half of the 
lane. The toe of his left shoe is placed 
about three inches behind and slightly 
to the left of the heel of his right 
shoe, and the athlete rotates on the 
balls of both feet approximately 45 
degrees toward the inside of the track. 
From this position, which should be 
one of comfortable readiness, the run- 
ner reaches back with his left arm as 
if he were offering to shake hands, 
and turns the palm upward to provide 
a maximum target for the baton (II- 
lustration 2). The athlete is now in a 
position from which he can observe 
readily the condition of his team- 
mate, and other strategically impor- 
tant aspects of the race, yet still main- 
tain his orientation with respect to 
the inner curbing and the path he 
plans to run. The important con- 
sideration in this regard is that the 
waiting man does not turn his back 





Illustration 5 shows the approved hand 
position for the receiver in the sprint pass. 
Notice the V-shaped pocket formed by the 
thumb and fingers, the clearance of the 
target hand from the body, and the natur- 
alness of the total body position. 


on the inside of the track, and thus 
does not lose the all-important visual] 
alignment with his running course. 
With the more commonly used pro- 
cedure of passing from the !eft hanc| 
to the right hand, even the most 
adroit runners lose precious fractions 
of seconds in making the mental ad- 
justment necessary in shifting thei 
attention forward after receiving th 
baton. 

Presupposing adequate skill on the 
part of both men involved in a stan- 
dard pass, the receiving runner is the 
one who must assume the major i 
sponsibility for its successful exec 
tion. This is a rather obvious ob 
servation, since at the exchange th 
incoming man is performing in an all! 
out endeavor, and should be near th« 
limit of his endurance. In this con- 
dition he is not likely to be able to 
undertake any particular responsibil- 
ity beyond that of maintaining his 
effort until the pass has been com- 
pleted. The receiving athlete decides 
on the strategy to use, and becomes 


accountable for the judgments he 
makes. 
Whatever determinations the re« 


ceiving man may make in regard to 
the pass, his chief concern is to be 
sure that the exchange is completed, 
and that it takes place between the 
zone limits. Within the framework 
of this responsibility, the 20 yards of 
the area can be advantageously used 
by the alert, well-coached receiver. 

Normally, this man’s decisions will 
depend directly upon the physical 
condition of the runner from whom 
he is to receive the baton. If the in- 
coming man is finishing strong and 
fast, the receiver should time his start 
in such a manner that the actual ex- 
change will take place in the second 
half of the zone. On the other hand, 
if the approaching athlete is in a 
weakened state, the receiver should 
plan his start so that the baton is 
passed in the front half of the ex- 
change area. The logical principle in 
operation in, these suggestions is that 
the team should always take advan- 
tage of a man who is running well by 
letting him run more than his normal 
lap distance, and reduce the liability 
of the man finishing poorly by cutting 
down on the distance he runs. 

In the increasingly popular big 
relay meets, where many teams are 
often entered in each race, jam-ups 
are common occurrences in the ex- 
change zones. A profitable stratagem 
in situations of this nature is for the 
receiver to time the exchange so that 
it takes place in the last part of the 
zone, thus avoiding to a large extent 

(Continued on page 60) 
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Run Those Bases 


By WARD L. MYERS 
Coach Muncy, Pennsylvania, High School 


F you are a high school baseball 

coach with plenty of power hitters 
and a bevy of no-hit pitchers you 
may skip this article or file it away 
for a tougher season. But if you are 
like most of us, with a couple of good 
hitters and average pitching, you may 
find just what you need to win games 
against teams with superior players. 

Every coach knows the agony of 
watching a promising rally fizzle out 
with runners standing helpless on 
bases; or the hopeless feeling he gets 
when a superior pitcher mows down 
the tail end of his batting order with 
monotonous regularity. We drill, drill, 
drill on infield play and spend as 
much time on batting practice as we 
dare, but-how much time is spent on 
the art of getting those precious run- 
ners from first to third? Very little. 
This article intends to point out how 
attention to aggressive base-running 
can pay dividends and win games. 

First of all, aggressive base-running 
is an attitude which must be caught 
by every player on the squad, not by 
just a few fast men. It starts the mo- 
ment a batter steps into the batter’s 
box. By pressing for every advantage, 
many a high school game may be 
broken wide-open even when _ base 
hits are few and far between. 

On every running situation—a hit, 
a fly ball, an easy bounder to the box 
or a dropped third strike, the runner 
must take off for first at full speed. 
All of us have seen games where a 
hurried pitcher or catcher cut loose 
with a bad throw to first base and 
the runner wound up standing safely 
on second. The runner must run 
everything out if he wants the breaks. 

Right from the start, the high 
school coach must realize that his 
Opposition is not of major league 
caliber. Chances may be taken safely 
in high school ball which would be 
suicide in the big leagues. For ex- 
ample, watch the opposing catcher. 
Is he able to throw a perfect peg to 
second base? Chances are, under 
actual game conditions, about one 
out of every four of his throws will 
be perfect. If your team sends a run- 
ner down every time, your stealing 
percentage is .750 which is not bad 
for stealing second. Besides, some of 
the throws will get away for an extra 
base, not to mention the demoralizing 
effect on the opposition. 
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On every clean single or fly ball to 
the outfield, have the base-runner 
round first and feint toward second. 
If the outfielder makes a momentary 
fumble there will probably be time 
to get safely to second base. Remem- 
ber again, those high school out- 
fielders are seldom able to throw per- 
fect strikes to the bases, especially 
when they are hurried. A throw which 
is as much as five feet to either side 
of the base will often enable a heads- 
up runner to take the extra base. 

Most high school pitchers are less 
effective with active runners on any 
base. Young pitchers usually have 
their hands full throwing the ball 
properly to the plate without keeping 
an eye on a threatening base-runner. 
Some pitchers develop a fairly good 
motion in throwing to first base to 
hold a runner, but often are weak 
with men on second or third. 

Probably the most important single 
point in running the bases is knowing 
how to get a maximum safe lead. 
Max Carey, the old time base-stealing 
champion of the Pittsburgh Pirates, 
developed this skill of taking a lead 
to a point where he was able to steal 
fifty-six bases in one season out of a 
total of fifty-eight tries. 

Carey’s method was a combination 
of alertness, perfect timing, and speed. 
He stayed close to the base until the 
pitcher was in position and there was 
no chance for a pick-off from outside 
the pitcher’s box. With the pitcher in 
position, he would back away gradual- 
ly from the base. In this position, he 
could watch the baseman and pitcher 
and was ready to go back quickly 
without turning. When forced back, 
he hooked the corner of the base with 
his right toe, thus offering a very 
small target area. The moment the 
pitcher looked toward the batter and 
started his throw, Carey would swing 
his left foot past his right with a cross 
step and was off straight down the 





ARD MYERS broke into semi- 
pro baseball at the age of 
sixteen. Following graduation from 
Penn State, he began twenty years 
of coaching and officiating in high 
school athletics. Myers is a popular 
sports fiction writer for boys’ maga- 
zines. 











base path. His slide was toward the 
outfield on any. throw coming from 
the infield and on the infield side 
for extra base hits. 

High school coaches can teach these 
techniques. They may be made part 
of a fifteen minute daily drill where 
all members of the squad run bases 
with only a pitcher, catcher, and the 
needed basemen in the field. Sliding 
right and left should be taught first 
in a sawdust pit. High school equip- 
ment should include sliding pads. 
These are not as bulky as is generally 
supposed and will greatly improve 
confidence in the success of a slide. 
Besides, they will prevent painful 
“strawberries” or slide burns. A fair 
substitute for sliding pads may be pro- 
vided by folding two small bath 
towels over an extra belt under the 
uniform. The towels hang loosely 
down the sides of the baseball pants 
and provide an extra surface between 
the pants and the skin to take up the 
friction. 

Stealing third base is not attempted 
often enough in high school baseball. 
With the second baseman and the 
shortstop in normal positions, the 
base-runner may often get a big lead, 
as long as the nearest baseman, to- 
ward third. If he breaks fast on the 
pitch he may often make third more 
easily than second and a bad throw 
from the catcher is almost sure to 
allow the runner to score. It is a 
chance well worth taking, especially 
with a weak man at bat and one or 
two out. 

Stealing home is usually reserved 
for fast, experienced players who can 
time the break perfectly and who can 
slide well. On every pitch at every 
base, however, the runner should 
break toward the next base for a few 
steps, because if the catcher drops the 
ball, the alert runner has a chance to 
advance safely. 

These are the techniques which 
distract the opposition and win 
games. They are few in number, not 
difficult to master, and they may be 
extremely effective in high school 
baseball. 


1. Develop an attitude of aggressive 
base-running. 

2. Run every play out. 

3. Round each base ready to start 
for the next on outfield balls. 

4. Learn to get a maximum safe 
lead. 

5. Time your break by watching 
the pitcher. 

6. Slide right or left, depending on 
the direction of the throw. 

7. Wear sliding pads. 

8.. Get a long lead and steal third. 

(Continued on page 44) 














Principles of Track Coaching 


By ROLLAND J. LANGERMAN 


Track Coach, Walled Lake, Michigan, High School 


N order for a coach to be successful, 

more than knowledge of a sport is 
required. Knowledge coupled with his 
ability to organize, to teach, and to 
inspire will often raise a coach from 
a level of mediocrity to one of greater 
success. In track, because of the ab- 
sence of a game situation, it is even 
more important that these abilities 
be mastered by the coach if he expects 
to interest and retain a large number 
of boys on his team. 

Boys have a tendency to lose in- 
terest in track more rapidly than in 
other sports such as football or basket- 
ball where a game situation is always 
present. It is for this reason that the 
track coach must be alert to coaching 
methods which will induce boys to 
remain out for the team. He must 
be skillful in utilizing these prin- 
ciples, for in most instances it is the 
younger boys who will want to quit, 
and it is upon this group that the 
track coach must depend for his fu- 
ture teams. 

The purpose of this article is to 
present ten basic principles of track 
coaching which we believe will prove 
helpful to the aspiring coach. They 
are based on the theory that the 
larger the turnout and the greater 
the staying power, the more successful 
the team will be. 

1. Give instruction to all boys. This 
would only seem to be the natural 
thing to do, but too often the coach 
will devote most of his time to his 
best men or stars, while the apparent- 
ly less talented individuals must learn 
for themselves. This type of coaching 
will undoubtedly produce a few ex- 
cellent track men who will make the 
team look good in large meets. The 
fallacy behind this theory is, however, 
that a great deal of balance is lost 
to the squad because of lack of in- 
struction to boys, who with a little 
more coaching, might have produced 
many second and third places for the 
team. Furthermore, many discouraged 
boys will quit the squad. This is even 
more tragic because some of these 
boys one day would become outstand- 
ing track men had they been given 
further training. To fail to give in- 
struction to the boy who is awkward 
and unco-ordinated is unwise for it 
may be this boy who, with a year or 
two more of growth and training, 
will become the star. Equal instruc- 
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tion for all boys will insure a balanced 
squad in the present as well as a good 
squad in the future. 

2. Give special encouragement to 
those boys who are not placing in 
meets by emphasizing to them that 
they should concentrate on improving 
their efforts. Unfortunately, too many 
boys want to quit unless they can be 
successful right from the start. Nor- 
mally, most of these boys are the 
track teams of the future, and some- 
thing must be done to keep them 
interested. Since this group is com- 
prised largely of sophomores and 
freshmen, these boys should be made 
to recognize that they are not as ma- 
ture or as well-coached as some of the 
older boys and, therefore, should not 
expect to turn in performances equal 
to the more experienced runners. By 
having the freshmen and sophomores 
concentrate on improving their own 
performances, they will be successful, 
and this in turn will encourage them 
to train harder and to remain out for 
the team. 

3. Utilize captains and lettermen as 
assistant coaches. More times than not 
in high schools, only one man is 
designated to handle the track squad. 
This is quite a burden when one con- 
siders that there are from twelve to 
fourteen events in a meet. When this 
situation arises, the captains and re- 
turning lettermen should be utilized 
as much as possible as assistant 
coaches. They can be particularly ef- 
fective as coaches for those boys who 
are out for track for the first time 
as this group will look eagerly to these 
experienced runners for assistance. 
The accompanying illustration shows 
a letterman being used as an assistant 
coach to demonstrate some basic 
fundamentals of hurdling. To use 
these boys advantageously as assistant 
coaches takes careful planning, and 





OLLAND LANGERMAN gradu- 

ated from Michigan Normal 
where he competed in basketball 
and track for three years. After 
receiving his master’s degree at 
Michigan, he began his coaching 
career at Walled Lake, where his 
track teams have been strong con- 
tenders in the conference and re- 
gional meets. 











it is essential that they receive some 
limited instruction in what to do and 
in what not to do as far as the psy- 
chology of coaching is concerned. 
Every effort should be made to ob- 
tain another regular coach as an assis- 
tant. Even with two regular coaches, 
lettermen can still be used profitably. 

4. Endeavor to have the coaching 
staff show enthusiasm and interest. 
Lack of enthusiasm or interest shown 
by anyone on the coaching staff will 
carry over very easily to the athletes 
themselves. An indifferent attitude of 
this nature will affect their perform. 
ances adversely. In addition, it will 
create poor team spirit. Too frequent- 
ly, schools will permit men to handle 
track who have very little interest in 
it. It is a wise coach who endeavors 
to prevent this poor attitude from 
prevailing on his coaching staff, 
which includes lettermen when they 
are used as assistant coaches. 

5. Carefully plan each practice. \t 
seems only natural that each practice 
should be carefully organized in ad. 
vance, yet many coaches will start 
their practices with nothing definite 
in mind. What is to be accomplished 
in each event and the amount of time 
to be spent on it should be planned 
in ‘detail. A well-planned practice 
schedule aims to keep as many boys 
as possible busy working out continu- 
ously. In many instances boys can 
practice by themselves without direct 
supervision of a coach. Whatever the 
number of assistants, the head coach 
should organize the practices so he 
gets around to each boy at least once 
every other day. Although the process 
of planning a practice schedule care- 
fully is tedious, it is a vital aspect of 
track coaching which the aspiring 
coach cannot overlook. 

6. Be thorough in coaching. To do 
a thorough job of coaching requires 
two things. First, a full knowledge 
of track and field is necessary, and 
second, this knowledge must be or- 
ganized in a manner so that detailed 
information about each event is being 
furnished to the necessary individuals. 
A valuable asset to the coach is a note- 
book containing information about 
each event as he wishes it coached. 

Devices which aid in producing a 
thorough job include holding meet- 
ings to discuss simple, helpful scien 
tific knowldege about each event and 
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to develop a full understanding of 
the rules. It is, for example, inex- 
cusable to have a shot putter dis- 
qualified for throwing the shot in- 
stead of putting it, simply because he 
has not been properly coached, or for 
a pole vaulter to be eliminated be- 
cause he does not know what consti- 
tutes a jump. Being thorough means, 
as well, that each athlete should be 
studied individually to determine his 
mistakes and then be given coaching 
to eliminate them. : 

In brief, the coach should endeavor 
to impart every bit of his knowledge 
to the athlete. Besides producing 
better track men this practice will also 
furnish better qualified boys to help 
as assistant coaches. 

7. Make certain each athlete fully 
understands that he is expected to do 
his best each time he competes. One 
of the best methods to use in bringing 
this about is to insist that track is a 
team sport and not an _ individual 
sport. There is no question that track 
is more individualistic than many of 
the other-sports, but the fact that the 
points won by each runner are totaled 
to determine the team score warrants 
labeling track a team sport. This ap- 
proach aids considerably in bringing 
out the best in each competitor. Lazi- 
ness or indifference on the part of 
any team member should not be per- 
mitted regardless of whether he is way 
ahead or way behind in an event. 
Through team meetings, by talking 
with boys individually, and by prais- 
ing boys for doing their best even 
though they did not place, a good 
team spirit can be developed. Do not 
permit an indifferent attitude in prac- 
tices as this will carry over into actual 
competition. 

8. Permit as many boys as possible 
to compete. For each meet the track 
coach should allow as many men as 
possible to compete. This is particu- 
larly true of dual meets where nor- 
mally there are no limitations regard- 
ing the number of entries. Even in 
large sectional meets and relay car- 
nivals, the coach should enter as many 
boys as are permitted. Often only the 
stars are allowed to run in the big 
meets. This is a grave error for many 
other boys will lose interest and quit 
the team. The real enjoyment of 
track comes in competition with other 
schools. The old saying, “all work 
and no play makes Jack a dull boy,” 
certainly is appropriate here, for those 
boys who have little opportunity to 
participate in meets and have fun may 
drop from the squad. 

Organizing a good schedule is of 
vital importance. In addition to sev- 
eral dual meets, it is wise to plan on 
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attending a few large invitational 
meets or relay carnivals and several 
sectional meets. It is believed, as well, 
that several reserve meets should be 
included. These meets appeal very 
strongly to those athletes who have 
not been placing in the regular var- 
sity meets. It is always in this group 
that most of the drop-outs occur, but 
the added attraction will encourage 
many to remain on the team and some 
day, perhaps, they will become good 
track men. 


Publicize the Track Team 


9. Direct considerable effort to- 
wards publicizing the track team. 
Although this subject is an article in 
itself, several of the more important 
considerations will be mentioned 
briefly. The coach should devote con- 
siderable time and effort towards 
utilizing every means possible to pub- 
licize his team and track in general. 
Each meet, including reserve meets, 
should be written up for the news- 
papers, with pictures to accompany 
the article whenever feasible. It is 
wise to maintain school and meet 
records since, they will provide ad- 
ditional incentives to the track men. 
A plaque, with the school records 
printed on it, should: be hung in a 
convenient spot such as the trophy 
case or gymnasium. 

Throughout the school year all 
newspaper clippings and _ pictures 
about track or cross country which are 
placed on the bulletin board will add 
interest. It is well to make up a chart 
which will show the best mark of 
each boy for each year he has been 
out for track. This chart encourages 
boys to improve on their best efforts. 
A scrapbook of the team’s record and 
a track party or banquet at the end 
of the year are helpful. These are 
just a few of the motivating devices 
which may be utilized to inspire the 
athletes. A little imagination on the 
part of the coach will enable him to 


originate some worthwhile ideas of 


his own. 
Another important factor in pub- 
licity is developing school and com- 





munity interest. This is no easy task 
since track lacks the spectator appeal 
of other sports. However, some things 
can be done to overcome this situa- 
tion. A few of the ideas mentioned 
will stimulate school interest, but in 
addition, a track assembly to demon- 
strate various events and to explain 
the rules and regulations will prove 
beneficial. One of the best ways to 
promote community interest is to hold 
home meets at a time when the par- 
ents can attend. A lighted track for 
night meets is the ideal arrangement, 
but if lights are not available, a twi- 
light meet beginning at a time which 
will allow the meet to be completed 
before dark will bring out many par- 
ents and other townspeople as well 
as students. 

10. Endeavor to maintain track on 
a level with other sports. Too many 
schools consider track of small im- 
portance, and consequently, it takes 
a back seat to other sports. Regardless, 
the track coach should endeavor to 
sell his sport to the students, faculty 
members, administrative staff, and the 
community. Whereas other sports 
have a tendency to sell themselves, 
track does not do so. It is no easy task 
to promote track when the budget is 
small and a cinder running track is 
not available. 

There are several specific things 
which may be done to remedy this 
situation. First, by talking with the 
administrators and explaining the 
values of a good track program, strive 
to obtain a satisfactory budget. Sec- 
ond, if no cinder running track is 
present, mark out a quarter-mile track 
on the athletic field. Third, by all 
means, even if there is no cinder track, 
run off some meets at home to de- 
velop community interest. Fourth, 
plan each home meet carefully so it 
will run off in an organized and ef- 
ficient manner. Fifth, increase spec- 
tator appeal by utilizing a public 
address system for home meets. Sixth, 
strive to obtain regulation equipment 
and then keep it in repair. And 
finally, make the most of every oppor- 
tunity to talk about track and ex. 
press its merits. 
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Illustration 1 shows sure safe spotting 
on the horse. The harness arrangement 
buckles in the front, has two crossed straps 
passing over the shoulders and attached to 
the encircling belt. Where the straps cross 
in the back, a steel ring has been fastened 
to which the lunger rope may be snapped. 


UE to possible injuries to begin- 

ners who are learning gymnastic 
stunts, it is necessary for a coach to 
develop some definite procedures of 
safety that will keep accidents at a 
minimum and still allow the greatest 
number of students an opportunity to 
work and not spend their time hand. 
spotting one another. 

When a coach has to develop gym- 
nasts out of athletes who have never 
participated in gymnastics in their 
high school days, time and safety are 
prime factors throughout the season. 
Taking these factors into considera- 
tion, we developed the following aids 
for each piece of apparatus and tumb- 
ling. 


Side Horse 


We are certainly not averse to us- 
ing a complete surrounding layer of 
two inch mats on the side horse. For 
the usual double and single leg work 


Illustration 2. The harness hame straps 
form a double loop when buckled, and 
with one loop on the performer and one 
on the bar, serve as an excellent spotting 
device for giant swings and turns. 





Safety Procedures 
In Gymnastics 


By J. G. GEIER 


Gymnastics Coach, University of Nebraska 


on the horse, the performer is nor- 
mally in position at all times to make 
safe recoveries should he slip. With 
dismounts, we have found that a dif- 
ferent situation prevails. Unless we 
have two men spotting the gymnast, 
he can, and sometimes does slip and 
fall in his efforts to complete a triple 
or quadruple rear dismount. To 
eliminate extra spotters and for great- 
er safety we have developed a sus- 
pended lunger, (Illustration 1), that 
can do a masterful job of keeping the 
performer’s head and feet in the 
proper position at all times. One 
spotter, holding the rope loosely in 
order not to interfere with the man’s 
efforts can, with assurance, spot the 
performer regardless of the unusual 
positions he may try to assume in 
completing a quadruple dismount. 
The lunger also works well in spot- 
ting a man on the various difficult 
turns he may try on the horse. 

The harness should be worn high, 
and due to its strap arrangements will 
not interfere with work. We have 
saved ourselves many nasty falls with 
this arrangement, and the time re- 
quired to unbuckle and buckle on the 
harness is negligible. 


Horizontal Bar 


On the horizontal bar we have a 
minimum of-one man spotting under 


Illustration 3 shows the horizontal bar 
dismounts and in-bar work. The suspend- 
ed lunger is attached to the ceiling two feet 
in front of the bar in order to give the 
proper spotting angle. 


the bar regardless of the type of work 
that is going on. In teaching begin- 
ners giant swings we have found no 
substitute for the arrangement of two 
hame straps, (Illustration 2), placed 
on the bar in such a way that they 
will rotate with the performer. The 
man places his hands through the 
hame straps from the inside to the 
outside, then puts both hands on the 
bar inside the straps. This arrange- 
ment gives a half twist to the straps, 
when and if the performer's 
hands slip loose from the bar be- 
cause of faulty control of his momen- 
tum, the straps grab his wrists and 
hold him in an upright position. 
Once the gymnast has mastered 
forward and reverse giants with the 
straps, the transition to giant swings 
without straps is easy just by remov- 
ing them one ata time. We allow the 
performer to select the strap he wishes 
to remove first. These straps serve 
another purpose. After forward and 
reverse giants have been learned, the 
performer is ready to try turns on top 
of the bar. If he wants to do a turn 
from reverse giants into forward gi- 
ants and wants to turn to the right, 
we put one strap on his right wrist. 
He then can try his turn. Should he 
miss his turn, the one strap will pre- 
vent a bad fall and keep the man in 
physical shape for continued work. 
All this time at least one and pre- 


A suspendéd lunger should be used for 
spotting back and front somersaults and 
dismounts (Illustration 4). Ropes are kept 
in front of the arms on back saults and 
behind the arms for front saults. 
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RADUATING from Nebraska in 

1941 after lettering for three 
years in gymnastics, J. G. Geier en- 
tered the service. After the war he 
coached gymnastics at Beatrice, 
Nebraska, High School for one 
year, winning the state champion- 
ship that year. From 1947 to 1949 
Geier was assistant at both Ne- 
braska and Michigan, becoming 
head gymnastics coach at Ne- 
braska in 1949. Last season his 
team won the All-College Invita- 
tional Gymnastic Meet held at 
Greeley, Colorado. 











ferably two spotters are necessary un- 
der the bar to stop or slow down 
(aulty swings. 

For dismounts from the horizontal 
ar, we use a suspended lunger (Illu- 
stration 3). The lunger is attached to 
the ceiling 24 inches in front of the 
bar. This angle is necessary to pull 
the man away from the bar if he 
hangs of too long on a flyaway; it 
is also in good position to let the man 
have a full fly on a dismount if he 
lets go soon enough. One qualified 
spotter on the ropes is all that is 
necessary. If the performer wants to 
do one or two giant swings before his 
flyaway, we merely wrap the ropes 
around the bar a sufficient number 
of times to allow for his swings and 
out he comes on his dismount. The 
twisting belt is substituted for the 
leather belt when a man wants to do 
a back uprise with a full twist catch. 
On the bar vault, we use the twisting 
belt and keep the ropes outside the 
hands. A wide pulley arrangement 
keeps the ropes from interfering with 
the performer and allows for free arm 
and hand action on the bar. When 


Illustration 5. For spotting ring work 
other than dismounts, lunger pulleys are 
fastened to the steel beam between the 
ring attachments. The lunger ropes and 
the belt then travel with the rings. 
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the performer has mastered the dis- 
mount with the belt, the belt is re- 
moved and four hand spotters are 
used. Two spotters stand on each 
side of the dismount area. The two 
men near the bar keep the perform- 
er from going over too far and falling 
to his back. The two spotters away 
from the bar keep the man from dis- 
mounting and falling on his face. 


Parallel Bars 


In teaching stunts on the parallel 
bars, the stunts should be analyzed 
closely for danger elements. Such 
skills as the front and back somer- 
saults on the parallel bars require the 
use of spotting aids. This also holds 
true for the back and front somer- 
sault dismounts. 

In spotting a man for a back somer- 
sault on the bars, we use a suspend- 
ed lunger. The performer jumps to 
a cross support with the lunger ropes 
in front of his body; then he swings 
into a handstand with the ropes of 
the lunger in front of his shoulders. 
The ropes now run from his waist, 
inside his arms, around his shoulders, 
and up to the ceiling. As the per- 
former swings his body down and 
then up for his “flip,” (Illustration 
4), the spotter takes up the slack and 
then holds firm as the performer 
turns for his catch. This procedure 
certainly eliminates the strained wrists 
and fingers that come from faulty 
hand catches, and allows the perform- 
er to learn how to get the height nec- 
essary to execute this stunt. 

Once a man has mastered the back 
somersault, he is ready for the back 
somersault dismount. The _ initial 
position of the ropes and the perform. 
er is the same as described. After the 
performer is in the handstand posi- 


For dismounts off the rings, the spotter 
must be in a position to take up slack 
rapidly and then, with a firm grip, give 
rope with the weight of the performer 
(Illustration 6). 





In Illustration 8, the spotter grips the 
rope in such a position that tension is 
on the performer at the crucial point of 
descent, that is, just prior to the perform- 
er’s contact with the bed. The spotter may 
then give rope or hold firm according to 
the performer’s body position. 


tion, the spotter holds one rope in 
each hand. One hand grips one rope 
waist high, the other hand grips the 
second rope above the head. As the 
performer goes for the dismount, the 
spotter moves backward and pulls 
down on both ropes, and then gives 
with the weight of the performer so 
both hands eventually come together 
about chest high. Having a high grip 
on one rope insures pulling the man 
off to the side of the parallel bars for 
his dismount. The spotter should be 
sure he has a high grip on the rope 
which will pull the performer off to 
the side on which he wishes to dis- 
mount. 


Flying Rings 


On the flying rings, we make use 
of two different sets of suspended 
(Continued on page 40) 


Illustration 7 shows thick cotton spot- 
ting rope with enlarged hand grip area 
which insures the most successful spotting 
with the hand lunger. Two spotters who 
are able to move rapidly with the tumbler 
are necessary. 


























Coaching Signals in Baseball 


By EDWARD E. RUZICKA 






Baseball Coach, Steinmetz High School, Chicago, Illinois 


A train was just pulling out of a 
mountain pass in the Canadian 
Rockies. The engineer, always alert 
in this dangerous territory, looked out 
of the window and saw a red light on 
the tracks. It was a signal which 
meant stop and he immediately ad- 
justed the brakes and came to a halt. 
He was given ample time to see the 
danger and by acting promptly saved 
many lives. In the game, or shall we 
say the great American game of base- 
ball, we have many situations which 
are comparable to train signals and, 
although they are not as serious, 
nevertheless they must be heeded. 
However, when signals or signs are 
given it is sensible to obey them. 
Serious accidents have resulted be- 
cause a baseball player misinterpreted 
a sign. 

In baseball there are so many ways 
of giving signs or signals that at first 
they may seem confusing, but to any- 
one who has played or followed the 
game they are not mysterious. The 
simple signals are, no doubt, the best 
for youngsters, while the professionals 
must use signs that are not easy to 
steal. We may all go back to our boy- 
hood days when most of the signaling 
was done by calling hit, run, hold it, 
and slide. But, like most of our games 
that are becoming specialized, base- 
ball signals also have improved to a 
great degree. 

Let us then begin with the battery, 
the pitcher and the catcher, where 
signals are given on every pitch. Most 
managers know it is very important to 
have the nucleus of a good pitching 
staff, plus an able catcher, to win in 
any league. The catcher is a very im- 
portant cog when it comes to giving 
signs. He usually gives signals by 
manipulating his fingers, glove, mask, 
or body. Needless to say, the responsi- 
bility is great. Since he has a good 
knowledge of the batter’s weaknesses, 
the catcher calls for certain pitches 
that may baffle the batter. A curve 
ball, fast ball, or change-up may be 
called. 

The opposition is always on the 
alert to steal the signs so they in turn 
can pass them on to their hitters, and 
many a batter would like to know 
what the pitcher is going to serve. If 
the pitcher is being hit too often and 
has an idea that his opponents have 
a good knowledge of what he is throw- 
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ing then he and the catcher will use 
some other method of signaling. The 
manager may give them signals from 
the bench simply by looking toward 
third for a fast ball and toward first 
for a curve. However, the catche 
continues to use his fingers to make 
it appear as if he is still giving the 
signs. 

It is customary to alert the in- 
fielders as to what kind of a pitch 
is being thrown so that they may play 
the hitters accordingly. Either the 
shortstop or the second baseman may 
tip off the outfielders as to what 
pitch is being thrown by manipulat- 
ing their arms or hands. An inside 
pitch would mean to watch the left 
side of the diamond, while a fast ball 
on the outside would, in most cases, 
be hit to right field. This theory 
would usually work out with a right- 





DWARD RUZICKA has had a 

long and successful coaching 
career in Chicago high schools. 
Following graduation from Michi- 
gan in 1922, he entered the Chi- 
cago school system. In 1937 he in- 
augurated baseball at Steinmetz 
and proceeded to take his teams 
into the city play-offs in all but 
four of the years since. 











handed pitcher throwing to right- 
handed batters. Presumably it would 
be the opposite for left-handed hitters. 

Because night baseball is more 
popular with the public it is more 
difficult to see some of the signals 
in poorly lighted parks. In some 
games when a rookie is catching and 
a veteran is pitching, the pitcher may 
give the signals. The pitcher may hold 
the ball momentarily in his gloved 
hand for a fast ball and transfer it 
quickly to his pitching hand for a 
curve. He may also step to one side 
of the mound for a fast ball and to 
the other side for a curve. We have 
all heard how a pitcher telegraphed 
his curve by taking a firm hold on 
the ball, but the batters had little or 
no success in hitting him. The man in 
question was one of the greatest 
pitchers of all time, Grover Cleveland 
Alexander. 





Signals on the Base Paths 

During the last ten years base stea! 
ing has dropped noticeably. Ther 
may be several reasons for this drop. 
Catchers may have better arms and be 
throwing more accurately, there may 
be slower men on the base paths, and 
the pitchers may be craftier in hold 
ing runners closer to the bag. No 
matter what the reasons are, signals 
are still being flashed to base-runners 
to put them in position to score the 
winning run. Base stealing is very im 
portant and necessary for the offens: 
in the production of runs, and her 
again, the signal to advance a runne! 
by stealing a base is placed in the 
hands of the coach. 

With men on bases, the coach may 
use many methods in giving the steal 
sign. He may fold his arms, touch his 
cap or belt, place his hand in his 
pocket, or clap his hands, look in a 
certain direction, or use his voice. The 
signal may come from the coaches on 
the baselines or from someone in the 
dugout. It may be flashed from’ the 
next hitter who is kneeling in the 
batter’s box or even from the bat boy 
who can be very useful to a team in 
this regard. Because he is always neat 
the manager and the bat rack the bat 
boy, by using certain positions, can 
do almost anything a coach can do. 
It is important to hide signals but it 
is also important. to have good men 
to carry them out on the base paths. 

Pitchers, as a rule, are not good 
base stealers and are not given the 
sign to advance very often. Their job 
is to keep the other team from scoring 
and let their own teammates do the 
running. Stealing third or home, in 
many cases, may originate in the base- 
runner’s mind and on these occasions 
no signal is necessary. A runner may 
be on second base, while at the same 
time a rookie may be on the mound. 
With a good lead and with the. help 
of the batter the runner is off for 
third, stealing third base without even 
drawing a throw from the catcher. 
Base-runners on third use the same 
method, the only difference is that 
they jockey up and down the base 
line a few times studying the pitcher's 
windup. 

Nearly all managers have a “take” 
sign. This sign is nothing more than 
informing the batter to swing and 

(Continued on page 57) 
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Desirable Athletic 
Competition for Children 


NDOUBTEDLY, one of the most controver- 

sial subjects to come before athletic adminis- 
trators in some time is the question of athletic 
competition for children. The question was 
brought to a head when the “Report of the Joint 
Committee on Elementary Competition for Chil- 
dren of Elementary and Junior High School” was 
issued recently. 

Basically, the report is something on which we all 
agree. The safety factors as outlined are nothing 
new, with the exception of the recommendation 
against county, district, state, and national tourna- 
ments. The psychiatrists, psychologists, and experts 
in child growth and development basically ap- 
plauded the value of athletic competition, although 
they felt that highly organized competition aggra- 
vated the detrimental factors of competition with- 
out providing compensating advantages. 

The growth of the Little League, Biddy Basket- 
ball, etc., have not been due entirely to the pro- 
motional efforts behind them. In fact, we think the 
growth was due to the fact that the promotional 
seeds fell on fertile ground. In other words, the 
younger boys wanted some type of athletic en- 
deavor. 

In short, as we read the report, it seemed to be a 
bunch of sour grapes. We gained the impression 
that the schools had done little in the way of after- 
school activities for the youth, and when outside 
organizations organized activities to get the youth 
off the streets they mushroomed with popularity. 
Now, the school administrators are covering up 
their own inadequacy by condemning the program 
because of the somewhat doubtful effects on the 
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mental and physical development of children. A 
comment from a state director of health, physical 
education and recreation seemed to sum up the 
entire objection to out-of-school programs when he 
said, “some recreation programs competing with 
schools for the youngsters time.” 

In the report, reference is made continually to 
the fact that “competition (should be avoided) in 
which a selected few players are given a large and 
disproportionate share of the facilities and of the 
time and attention of staff members, with the re 
sultant neglect of a large number of children.” 
There is certainly a conflict of ideas between the 
report and the view expressed in the paragraph 
above. The two views seem to say, we will not 
have athletic competition because it would limit 
the facilities and personnel we can devote to all the 
children—but we don’t want any other organiza 
tions competing for the youngsters time. 

There is one fallacy which exists in the argu- 
ment, that in a varsity program the facilities and 
teaching personnel are restricted to a special few. 
This fallacy is that it is assumed everyone is inter- 
ested in athletics. Every student is no more in- 
terested in athletics than is every child interested in 
music or drama. There will be a certain percentage 
of students who will monopolize the time of the 
band instructor or the singing teacher and the prac- 
tice facilities used in the music department just as 
certain boys who are interested in athletics will 
require the instruction of the coach and the use of 
the athletic facilities. 

It will be noted that the report deals with athletic 
competition and its effect on elementary and junior 
high school students. The report was divided into 
several sections. The medical section carried results 
of a questionnaire mailed to different types of doc- 
tors. The summary showed: “an intramural or com- 
bination of intramural and invitational sports ad- 
ministration was recommended by a large majority 
of physicians in every group as the most satisfactory 
pattern of organization to meet the needs of this age 
group. A strong minority of physicians in most of 
the groups feel that certain sports under judicious 
administration and regulation could be conducted 
safely on an interschool basis, such as baseball, soft- 
ball, volleyball, swimming, and gymnastics. 

The medical profession approved of competition, 
and it will be noted that a strong minority approved 
of interscholastic competition. In the study of the 
psychological factors several of the “authorities 
pointed to beneficial possibilities of athletics but 
everyone referred to the necessity of ‘controls,’ ‘in- 
telligent handling’ or some such qualification.” 
Very frankly, as we read over the segments of 
quoted reports in the study of the psychological 
factors we could not find any preponderance of 

(Continued on page 65) 
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Beginning Golf Test 
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F 


By CONRAD H. REHLING 


‘Golf Chairman, Required Education Department, University of Florida 


HE physical education teacher 
T who is teaching golf is faced con- 
stantly with the problem of devising 
a method to grade the skill of the stu- 
dent. Most instructors have the task 
of teaching from 20 to 30 students in a 
class. If par is considered the perfect 
score, and golf courses are not avail- 
able for instructional purposes, it is 
evident the beginner is a long way 
from making a very high grade in 
golf. At the present time, there seem 
to be no national norms established 
to give a beginning golfer a grade on 
the basis of what he might shoot. 

The very nature of the game of golf 
can be considered its own test. Melvin 
A. Clevett reported and proposed em- 
pirical golf tests as early as 1931. 
Where facilities are not available for 
golf play, some method must be de- 
vised to evaluate the skill progress of 
the student. The following methods 
have been employed: (1) tests in 
which mechanical devices are used; 
(2) tests in which various shots are 
recorded for accuracy on a target; 
and (3) rating scales. 

Many teaching authorities suggest 
that some type of rating procedure, 
added to a three or four hole score, 
be used to determine the skill grade 
of the golf student. Since part of the 
evaluation is based on the instructor's 
judgment, it is possible that most 
grades would not be objective and 
reliable. . 

For the past four years, the Uni- 
versity of Florida golf program has 
been using a golf skill test. Having 
limited playing situations for classes 
under instruction, this test was de- 
vised to take care of the facility 
situation. Golf classes are scheduled 
two hours per week and each class 
averages 20 to 30 students. The meth- 
od of instruction followed at the 
University of Florida is teaching golf 
from the green back to the tee. 
Rather than attempting to teach the 
beginner to use fourteen clubs in 30 
lessons, only five club shots are used 
in the instruction procedure. Recog- 
nizing the mechanics of the golf 
swing are the same for all shots, and 
that the difference is only in the de- 
gree of the swing, we will describe 
what is done in the golf skill test. 

At first, this test was evaluated on 
two major hypotheses; that all golf 
shots have two factors, execution and 
result. The word execution had to be 
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more clearly defined, and the follow- 
ing evolved. Execution meant (1) 
grip, (2) stance, and (3) swing. 


Execution Phase 


1. Grip. The overlapping grip is 
taught to the majority of the students. 
Our main problem concerning the 
grip is where is the dividing line be- 
tween knowledge and skill? Does it 
take skill to grip a golf club? Term 
after term, our instructors find many 
students who cannot grip the golf 
club correctly. Then, is it because 
these students lack the mental capaci- 
ty to learn it, or is it because there 
is a definite element of skill in grip- 
ping the golf club? Where to put the 
hands for the grip must be admitted 
as knowledge, but it is also a suggested 
factor that when placing the hands 
in position, there are elements of both 
ability and knowledge in terms of 
physical action. 

2. Stance. The second factor in ow 
definition of execution is the stance. 
Is there skill in assuming a stance? 
Most students at the University of 
Florida do learn the open, closed, 
and square stances. Learning the 
stance does not mean that the student 
learns the position of the ball in re- 
lation to the body. Since this is true, 
it is only logical to assume that the 
stance can be learned and it must be 
principally a knowledge question. 

3. Swing. The third factor in exe- 
cution is the swing and it is defined 
according to what particular shot is 
taught. We cannot say that there is a 
definite position for the club because 
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tion where in the course of four 
years he has taught the funda- 
mentals of golf to over 3,000 stud- 
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on a text to be published by W. C. 
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it will vary with the height of the 
students. Our method of instruction 
proceeds from putting, to the chip 
shot, pitch shot, short iron, and to 
the wood. It is evident that the length 
of the backswing will vary with these 
shots. 

We know that in the chip shot the 
student does not go after the ball as 
he would a drive, nor would he hit 
a drive as he would a chip shot. It is 
evident that mechanically these two 
shots are the same, the only difference 
being in the degree of swing. In our 
skill tests, we can definitely observe 
if the student swings the club in view 
of what has been taught for each par- 
ticular shot; for example, the chip 
shot. We have said this shot is ap- 
proximately a quarter-swing, varying 
from what distance the shot is taken. 
We are aware of the difference of a 
quarter-swing because of the height 
of our students. We do know, how- 
ever, that the quarter-swing will never 
go beyond the level of the hips. 

Then, we go on to define the other 
shots as follows: the pitch shot as a 
half-swing; the short iron as a three. 
quarter swing; and the wood as a full 
swing. In putting, the putter takes 
the appearance of a straight line, and 
cannot be said to have a distinct 
swing as do other shots. We know 
these swing classifications will vary 
with the many individual dfferences; 
however, the experienced golf in- 
sructor certainly can determine what 
degree of the swing is used. 

For whatever particular shot is be- 
ing taught, the swing is further de- 
fined. For example, in the full shot 
the arc is flatter, and more body pivot 
is used. It is logical, then, when de- 
fining in detail what the swing does 
on the chip shot, that the student 
certainly would not be using the full 
body pivot for his execution. 

As in all sports, before a result can 
take place, there are preliminary 
preparations to be made. In golf, we 
know the grip, stance, and swing are 
made before the ball shows any re- 
sult. The ball, being static, cannot 
act until the person is ready, set, and 
then hits it. It is self-evident to as- 
sume the execution of a golf shot is 
important. It is also true that the 
three factors—grip, stance, and swing— 
are more than just knowledge. 

The second item in our skill test is 

(Continued on page 63) 
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EDGE OF GREEN RESTRAINING 


Chip Shot 


Purpose. To determine the student's 
ability to hit within a 5 foot and 10 
foot radius of the cup from a dis- 2 points. 
tance of 15 feet from the green. 


Procedure. 


The player 
around the green, as long as he remains 15 
feet from the edge. The student may score 
2 points for the result of each shot. 
the ball with a 5 foot radius of the cup, he gets 
If he misses this area (5 feet) but is 
Beyond 
The player may score 


within 5 feet of it, he gets 1 point. 
this he gets no points. 


anywhere 


If he hits 


a possible 10 points on this test and should 
































Equipment and facilities . 1. One No. have a 5 score on this part for a passing aver- 
to LINE. BALL MUST CARRY OVER S iron. 2. Six golf balls. 3. A green age. At no time during the test will help be 
sth THE RESTRAINING LINE. with a cup in the center. given the student. 
ese 

y Procedure. The student stands 25 yards from the 

he Pitch Shot edge of the green. Each shot has a possible 2 
i. points. To score the 2 points the ball must come 
hit Purpose. To determine the student's to rest within the 25 foot radius of the cup. To 
is ability to hit within a 25 foot and a score | point the ball must come to a rest within 
wo 30 faa ais. of the cup from a dis- a 30 foot radius. No credit is given for a shot 
ice ance of 25: yards from: she: green. that rolls all the way to either the 25 foot or 30 
ae foot radius. The ball must have loft before credit 
on can be given. The trap is used for a restraining 
Pw line and the ball must :carry over it before credit 
ar- Equipment and facilities. 1. A No. 7 can be given. A possible 10 points can be scor- 
‘ip or No. 9 iron. 2. Six golf balls. 3. ed on this test and the student should have a 5 
ip- A green with a cup in the center. 4. score on this part for a passing average. At no 
ng Tape measure. 5. Lime. time during the test will help be given the student. 
~~ Purpose. To determine the student's abil- Equipment. One No. 7 or No. 9 iron. 
a Short Iron Shot ity fo hit the ball in the air 75 ra. | a Gaeta 
ht Facilities. 1. Tape mea- 
W- sure. 2. Lime. 3. Area 
er needed. 4. One green with 

1 cup in the center. fi 
aad Procedure. The student 75 50 
my stands 75 yards from the 60 40 YO. m 
ll edge of the green. Each YD. YD ' 
: shot has 2 possible points. L L p 
- Credit is given the student 1 { 
id ; N N 
de in this test on where the E E — 
“ ball first hits the ground. 
ne To gain 2 points the ball must carry designated restraining lines, credit will ble 10 points on this test and should have 
8; 60 yards and remain in a 50 yard wide be given for the one it hits. No credit a 5 score on this part for a passing aver- 
- fairway. To gain | point the ball must a bec f the ball : bol A seis alee h ‘Al hel 
ine carry 40 yards and remain in a 50 yard 9 WM" 0 given IF the ball carries ou age. At No Time CUrAg Te tee: Wee hae 


fairway. If the ball hits either one of the bounds. The student can score a possi- be given the student. 
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~d A 75 125 
ot Wood 100 YD Yo. 
L L 
ot yo. 
e Shot ¥ M N 
E E 
es E 
nt y 
1 Purpose. To determine the student's abil- Procedure. The student can score a possible 2 points on each shot. To gain 2 
ity to hit the ball in the air 75 or 125 points the student must hit the ball within the 100 yard wide fairway and hit it in 
in yards within a 100 yard wide fairway. the air 125 yards. To gain | point the student must stay inside a 100 yard wide 
'y fairway and hit the ball in the air 75 yards. If the ball hits either one of the desig- 
ye Equipment and facilities. 1. Driver. 2. nated restraining lines, credit will be given for the one it hits. No credit will be 
re Six golf balls. 3. Tape measure. 4. given if the ball carries out of bounds. At no time during the test will help be given 
e- Area needed. the student. 
t 
r Puttin Procedure. The student can score a possible 2 points 
s- g ; _ for each shot. To gain 2 points he must hole out in 
is Purpose. To determine the student's two putts from a distance of 25 feet. To gain | 
ability to putt the ball from a distance 
le of 25 feet. point, the student must hole out in three putts from 
Equipment and facilities. 1. Six golf the 25 foot distance. The student can score a pos- 
5 balls. 2 One putter. 3. Tape meo- sible 10 points on this test and should have a 5 score 
sure. 4. One green with a cup in on this part for a passing average. At no time dur- 
the center. ing the test will help be given the student. 
L 
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High School Football Offense 





UR annual review of high school 
football offense is the feature of 
which we are the most proud. In this 
review, we believe we are recording 
for future students of the game, the 
trends in offense. Compilation of a 
work of this nature is always a tre- 
mendous task. First, the selection of 
coaches to whom questionnaires are 
sent is worked out geographically 
within each state, in order to elimi- 
nate, as much as possible, the amount 
of duplication which would. result 
if coaches within the same leagues 
or territory were reporting on the 
most effective plays they had seen 
during the past season. When the 
replies are received, the weeding out 
of duplicate plays is a task of major 
proportions. In spite of the effort in- 
volved, we feel that this feature is 
a real help to the high school foot- 
ball coaches. The endeavor would 
never be possible without the loyal 
help of some several hundred coaches 
who take the time and trouble to 
record the four most effective plays 
they have witnessed during the past 
season. We established the policy of 
not reporting the names of the coach- 
es or the schools using the various 
plays. However, we do list the state 
and attempt to group the plays by 
formations. 

The percentage of plays sent in dur- 
ing the past three years for the various 
offenses shows little if any change. 
Grouping all of the T formation plays 
together, whether they be tight T, 
split T, winged T, etc., we see that 
in 1950 these plays comprised 59.7 per 
cent of the total. In 1951 they were 
60.8 per cent, and this year (season 
of 1952) 59.6 per cent. Single wing 
plays in 1950 amounted to 25.3 per 
cent of the total; in 1951, 17.4 per 
cent; and this spring 26.6 per cent. 
Grouping all of the other plays to- 
gether under other formations, we 
find 14.9 per cent for the 1950 season; 
21.7 per cent for the 1951 season; and 
13.7 per cent for last fall. The trend 
toward T variations, such as wider use 
of the split T principles, and the 
winged T principles is, however, de- 
cidedly. noticeable. 


T Formation 


In Arizona the fullback delay play, 
which is shown in Diagram 1, was 
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used very effectively in sequence with 
a pass play. The quarterback drops 
back and then hands off to the full 
back driving over center. The se. 
quence pass play may be either a 
quick jump pass or a back-up pass 
from the pocket. Diagram 2 shows 
another pass play, this one being sent 
in from Minnesota. The halfback 
sets on the flank, delays, and then goes 
around behind the line to take a short 








| pass from the quarterback. 


The plays shown in Diagrams 3 and 
4 are sequence plays. In Diagram 3, 


, the quarterback makes a reverse spin 
and fakes an end run to the right, 


with the fullback leading the interfer- 
ence. The right half takes a cross- 
over step, and turns back about a yard 
behind the path of the other two 
backs. The quarterback makes a fake 
to the left half, continues back, and 
hands off to the right half. After the 
hand-off, the quarterback fakes a pass. 
Both guards pull to lead the interfer- 
ence. 

In the sequence pass play, shown in 
Diagram 4, the quarterback does the 
same as in the running play only, of 
course, faking to the right half, who 
continues to run the same pattern, 
opening up after passing the offensive 
end. He becomes the number one 
receiver, with the ends as alternate re- 
ceivers, and the fullback as the safety 
valve. 

One of the larger West Virginia 
high schools sets the right half out 
wide, as is shown in Diagram 5. The 
quarterback spins and pitches a long 
lateral to the halfback who veers in- 
side, then cuts to the outside, and 
follows the left halfback. The full- 
back steps up to take the charging 
tackle, while the end hooks around 
to back track the defensive end when 
he changes direction. The weak side 
wheels and peels back to pick up their 
blocks. 

The same school uses the come back 
play, shown in Diagram 6, from the 
same wide set position. The right 
half veers in and out and then re- 
verses. The two tackles, quarterback, 
and right guard pull and drop back 
to afford the protection on the reverse. 
The left halfback drives forward to 
force the defensive tackle into the 
fullback, then circles behind the line 
to throw the key block on the end. 
This is a particularly effective play 
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against ends who are taught to pro- 
tect their territory when the play goes 
away from them. 

Still another sequence play off the 
formation, which finds the right half 
set out wide, is the hand off to the 
fullback which is shown in Diagram 
7. The right half takes the wide 
pitch-out, veers in, and hands to the 
left halfback. All three of these plays 
may be changed by switching the left 
halfback and fullback, depending 
upon the personnel. 

Degen 8 shows the halfback set 
out in the same wide formation, the 
play being used for a quick kicking 
situation. 

Diagram 9 shows the famous T for- 
mation crossfire play, with the guard 
pulling and blocking on the end. _ 

The end round pass play, shown in 
Diagram 10, scored eight touchdowns 
for the team that used it last fall. The 
quarterback fakes a basic dive play, 
counters, and hands off to the left end. 
The right end fakes a block at the 
safety man and cuts back for the long 
pass. 

The end around pass play, shown 
in Diagram 11, was sent in from IIli- 
nois and differs slightly from the play 
shown in the preceding diagram. In 
this setup, both the fullback and the 
right halfback are assigned to the de- 
fensive end, while in the preceding 
play the fullback goes through. The 
right halfback cuts out to draw the 
defensive halfback, and the key block 
on the end is left to the left halfback. 

Diagram 12 shows a trap play on the 
right tackle. This play was sent in 
from Washington. The quarterback 
fakes to the fullback and gives to the 
right half on the swing. He swings 














back and fakes a pitch-out to the left 
halfback. The left guard springs the 
trap. The end is left alone because 
he will usually play the fullback and 
the right half. 

Diagram 13 shows a power ol! 
tackle play, with the right guard as 
signed to the end. The right end and 
tackle two time the opposing tackle 
in. The right halfback takes the 
guard in. The fullback leads the 
play, taking the linebacker either way. 
The left halfback follows the fullback, 
cutting off of his block. 

The 49er’s used the play shown in 
Diagram 14 with considerable success 
and it became a popular play in high 
school circles before the season ended. 
The quarterback fakes to the right 
half on a sweep play, keeps, and starts 
to bootleg to the right, stops, and 
throws to the right end who goes 
down and out. This play was sent in 
by a coach from the southern part of 
California and also from an Oregon 
coach. 

The double reverse play, which is 
shown in Diagram 15, is very effective 
against a team that is used to going 
with the motion of the ball. The 
quarterback steps. right and a little 
deeper than usual. He hands off to 
the right halfback who has taken a 
step forward and then cuts to his left. 
The left half takes a step and a half 
to his left at the snap of the ball, 
reverses, takes the hand-off, and goes 
wide around the end. 

The next three plays are end 
around plays sent in from Virginia, 
Minnesota, and North Carolina. Dia- 
gram 16 shows the play sent in from 
Virginia. In this play, the left half- 
back lines up outside the left end at 
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SEVENTH OF A SERIES: The Story of Quality Athletic Shoe Construction . .. 


Why 
You Get the 


FINEST | 
When You Specify 


PRIME LEATHER. 
OAK TANNED OUTSOLE. 
. 











® 


he outsole of a quality athletic shoe must be Flexible and 
Durable without Excessive Weight! 


SELECTION OF LEATHER 


To meet these rigid requirements, the RIDDELL outsole is made 
from natural, oak tanned prime leather of close fibre structure. 
leather is carefully inspected and sorted for uniformity of color 
and grain structure throughout. 


PREPARATION OF OUTSOLE 


Every RIDDELL outsole is die cut to the particular size and width 
of the shoe for which it is intended. Each pair is balanced to 
perfect weight. 


ASSEMBLING THE OUTSOLE RTO Thread 7 
re. : , Diagram Showing 


Prior to tual embly, the outsole is ‘“‘mulled"’ or moistened . 
pont mae nee 4 . : Goodyear Lock Stich 


for ease in handling. It is first cemented, then pressed carefully 
into place on the shoe to conform to the shape of the last. Pressing 
assures proper and exacting fit of the sole on the shoe. Excess 
sole leather is trimmed in the rough-rounding operation which 
follows.. The outsole is now ready to be sewn to the welt using a 
Goodyear lock stitch. This special stitch holds the sole firmly to 
the welt and prevents separation in event of damage to any 


OUTSOLE SEWN IN PLACE — 
EDGES FINISHED AND SET 


Coaches and athletes throughout the nation for more 





single stitch. The sole is then ‘leveled.’ This operation smooths 
out the bottom of the sole, imbeds the stitches and further con- 
forms the outsole to the contour of the last. 


With the outsole properly in place, the entire shoe is then left 
to set on the last, until thoroughly cured. The last is then removed. 
Attaching the appropriate fixtures is the next step to completing 
the quality athletic shoe. 


than a quarter century have recognized this singular 
quality that has become synonymous with the name 
RIDDELL. 

When purchasing or recommending athletic shoes, 
remember, to be sure of the Finest . . . you can rely 
on RIDDELL! 


JOHN T. id GEE INC, waters of tne famou 


1259 NORTH WOOD ST. CHICAGO 22, ILL. 


Safety Suspension Helmet 


Specialists in Finer Athletic Equipment for Head and Foot! 
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the original depth, takes a step to the 
right, stops, and allows the defensive 
end to penetrate to deep inside, then 
applies a reverse body block. The 
quarterback fakes a “quickie” to the 
right half, keeps the ball in his right 
hand, and gives to the right end. 

In the Minnesota variety, which is 
shown in Diagram 17, the right half 
is set on the left flank. The quarter- 
back fakes to the left half, hitting up 
the middle, and gives to the end. The 
fullback is not used as a decoy, but 
leads the play for the outside line- 
backer. Notice in this play that not 
one of the linemen pulls. 

In Diagram 18, as run in North 
Carolina, the end around play finds 
both guards pulling. The play is run 
from a normal lineup without any 
flankers set out as is done in the other 
two types. 

A T formation pass play, which was 
sent in from New York, is shown in 
Diagram 19. The quarterback re- 
verse spins and fakes to the right half 
on a dive play. The right halfback 
goes through, veers, and hugs the line 
of scrimmage. The two ends hold for 
a count and then break as is shown. 
After hugging the line of scrimmage, 
the right halfback breaks into the va- 
cated defensive right halfback area. 

Diagram 20 shows a halfback delay 
play, with the right end pulling and 
trapping. As the quarterback goes 
back to pass, he hands off to the right 
halfback. The quarterback continues 
back, sets, and fakes his throw. 

In the play shown in Diagram 21, 
we have a trap play which is effective 
against a team that follows the ball. 
The quarterback fakes a pitch-out to 
the left halfback, pivots back, and 
hands off to the right halfback who 
takes a step to his left and cuts. The 
off-side guard pulls and springs the 
trap on the defensive tackle. 

Diagram 22 shows a fullback slant 
off-tackle play. The left half sets on 
the right flank; both guards pull and 
lead the play. 

The play shown in Diagram 23 is 
practically identical with the one 
shown in Diagram 13. The one dif- 
ference is that in this play the tackle 
pulls to trap the defensive end; where- 
as, in the other play the offensive end 
and tackle two time the opposing 
tackle, and the guard pulls for the 
trap on the end. 

Diagram 24 shows the famous T 
formation left halfback stutter play. 
The left halfback moves to his right, 
veers back, and goes inside the defen- 
sive tackle. 

The fullback off-tackle smash, 
shown in Diagram 25, which was sent 
in from Mississippi, is similar to the 
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BIKE ALL NYLON SUPPORTER 


World's lightest, most comfort- 
able supporter! Soft, cool, knitted 
Nylon pouch. Made entirely with 
new heot-resistant rubber! Re- 
towns elasticity after repeated 
washings. Dries quickly, lasts 
longer. 


BIKE NO. 9 SUPPORTER 


The only supporter of its kind! 
Combines comfort features of 
Bike's famous knitted pouch with 
wide, extra support of 6” waist- 
band. Inlaid with new heat- 
resistant rubber. Retains elas- 
ticity after repeated washings! 





NO. 10 LITTLE LEAGUE 


The Bike No. 10 Little League ap- 
proved Supporter is specially de- 
signed for little leaguers. Form- 
fit knitted cotton and rayon 
pouch. Inlaid rubber in 3” waist- 
band and 1” leg bands main- 
tains tension. Approved by Little 
League Baseball Inc. Size 20”- 
26”. 


Supporter sizes: 











BIKE 


There's A Bike Support For Every Sport! 


BIKE NO. 10 SUPPORTER 


Form-fit knitted cotton and rayon 
pouch, softer, more flexible. Full 
lateral waistband stretch of seam. 
Selvaged edges minimize rolling 
and curling. 3” waistband, 1” 
leg bands, with inlaid rubber. 





BIKE NO. 86 SUPPORTER 


Wide 6” waisband for extra sup- 
port. One-piece woven all-elastic 
pouch 6” wide. Made of high- 
quality long-stretch elastic 
throughout. 1” leg straps. 





BIKE NO. 53 CUP SUPPORTER 


A really comfortable cup sup- 
porter. Specially constructed 
pouch forms tube. No rough 
edges to irritate. Unbreakable 
snaps hold pouch to 3” waist- 
band, make it easy to insert cup 
and cushion. Also sized and ap- 
proved for Little Leaguers! Size 
20” -26”. 


Small (26-32) Medium (32-38) Large (38-44) _ 











Each Bike supporter, specially designed with the help 
of leading coaches, trainers, and athletes, gives the 
finest, complete support and protection available. The 
full Bike line enables you to equip your athletes to 
meet the toughest action in every sport. For top per- 
formance — make sure your teams wear Bike! 





BIKE “STRAP” SUPPORTER 


Sturdy, long-lasting, unusually 
comfortable. Woven all-elastic 
pouch gives extra firm support. 
Crotch construction gives added 
comfort. 1” leg bands; 3” waist- 
band. 








BIKE NO. 59 SUPPORTER 


For light exercise, everyday wear. 
1” waistband, 1” leg bands. 
Particularly suitable for swim- 
ming. Sheds water, dries quickly, 
allows full lateral stretch. 
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BIKE NO. 54 CUP SUPPORTER 


Special pouch formed like a tube 
shields wearer against irritation. 
Unbreakable snaps fasten pouch 
to specially constructed 6” waist- 
band — easy to insert cup and 
cushion. Unusually comfortable. 








BIKE NO. 105 SUPPORTER 


A popular priced supporter of 
all-woven, regular Bike elastic. 
Provides adequate support with 
comfort. An excellent value, with 
3” waistband, 1” leg straps. 





BIKE NO. 15 SUPPORTER 


All black, especially designed for 
wrestlers. 5-inch heavy woven 
waistband stands exceptional 
wear and strain. Sturdy pouch is 
knitted for greater comfort, free- 
dom from chafing. 





BIKE NO. 50 CUP 


Bike No. 50 Cup with rubber 
cushion attached is made of 
tough featherweight Tenite Plas- 
tic offering greater comfort and 
safety than ever before! Also 
sized and approved for Little 
League. 
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BIKE NO. 49 CUP 


A sturdy, lightweight cup made 
of magnesium for vital protection 
in contact sports. 

BIKE NO. 48 CUSHION attached, 
made of springy, porous rubber 
for maximum comfort and pro- 
tection. Fits all standard cups. 
Removable for sanitary purposes. 





BIKE NO. 65-C KNEE PAD 


5 colors: Scarlet, Gold, Kelly 
Green, Royal Blue, Black. Pad 
same construction as No. 65. 
Washable, preshrunk, colors 
won't run. Wonderful protection 
and a smart way to match uni- 
forms. 








MORE COACHES AND TRAINERS 


CHOOSE BIKE THAN ANY OTHER BRAND 


for Protection + for Support + for Comfort 


BIKE WO. 65 KNEE PAD 


Absorbs shocks to knees and el- 
bows. A Y%” thick foam rubber 
pad is enclosed between two lay- 
ers of knitted webbing. Stretches, 
flexes with knee or elbow move- 
ment. Tapered to follow natural 
contours. Three sizes—S, M, L. 





BIKE NO. 60 KNEE BRACE 


New long Bike Knee Brace pro- 
tects and supports completely! 
Only knee brace leather-padded 
inside and out. Fully elastic (in- 
laid with new heat-resistant rub- 
ber), seamless. Full range steel 
supports built-in. Sm., med., Ige. 





TENSOR® ELASTIC BANDAGE 


Ideal for sprains, torn muscles, 
dislocations. Woven with live 
rubber thread, TENSOR exerts 
even, controlled pressure, is easy 
to apply. Available in 2” to 6” 
widths, 5% yards long when 
stretched. 





BIKE NO. 88 ANKLET 


An unusually soft and pliable 
knitted garment made without 
seams or welts. The seamless con- 
struction and specially finished 
edges allow comfortable wear for 
the user. 





BIKE ANKLE AND HAND WRAP 


No. 44 has selvage edges, non- 
ravel ends! Closely-woven, 
herringbone weave cotton 24%,” 
wide by 2 yds. long. Withstands 
repeated launderings. No. 45 
with tails on end for tying. 
No. 46, 36 yards long. No. 47, 
72 yards. 











BIKE NO. 99 KNEE CAP 


The No. 99 is knitted without 
seams, thus eliminating separa- 
tion of rubber and fabric and 
increasing its ability to withstand 
repeated laundering. Specially 
finished top and bottom insures 
extra-long wear. 





BIKE CHARLEY HORSE WRAP 


A 3” wide strip of elastic web- 
bing out 8 feet long (unstretched). 
Covered natural rubber, fine cot- 
ton yarn. Very effective treat- 
ment when applied over a heat 
pack or when heavy, sturdy sup- 
port is needed. 








BIKE TRAINERS TAPES 
the only tapes specifically designed for trainers use 





BIKE FORMULA 87 


Bike Formula 87 is the highest 
quality Trainers tape obtainable. 
The high tensile strength of its 
extra sturdy back-cloth makes it 
ideal for taping to protect or pre- 
vent injuries during drills or ac- 
tual play. 





BIKE ZING OXIDE 


Bike Zinc Oxide Trainers Tape is 
compounded with the highest 
grade adhesive mass and slightly 
lighter back-cloth than Formula 
87, giving it more flexibility. 
Gives greater economy in taping 
for support and protection off the 
playing field. 


BIKE GENERAL PURPOSE 


Bike General Purpose Trainers 
Tape is a low cost utility tape for 
real economy where you need a 
lightweight tape for general use. 
Its flexible back-cloth lets you 
work fast with good, sure results. 
All Bike Tapes stick fast, stay on, 
minimize irritation, resist age. 


sold only at sporting goods dealers 
THE BIKE WEB COMPANY 


309 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
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fullback off-tackle smash shown in 
Diagram 22. The basic differences 
are in the line blocking assignments. 
In this play only the strong-side guard 
pulls, while the motioned left half- 
back’s assignment is the linebacker. 
Diagram 26 shows a play in which 
the end makes a shoulder block, rolls 
to the outside, and goes straight down. 
The quarterback fakes to the left half- 
back, and the right halfback, and then 
fakes as if to keep. He.stops and 
throws to the only receiver downfield, 
the end. As the coach reporting it to 
us said, “the quarterback deliberately 

















quarterback makes a fake to the left 
halfback and then hides the ball on 
his hip. 

Diagram 29 shows a direct pass to 
the left halfback. The quarterback 
spins back, faking a hand-off to the 
fullback. The linemen hit and re- 
lease for downfield blocking. 

In Diagram 30, we have a play 
which is permissible wnder high school 
rules. The quarterback laterals the 
ball back 'to the left halfback on a 
wide sweep. The quarterback fakes 
a block at the defensive right end, 
slides out, and goes downfield for the 














made poor fakes to the two halfbacks 
to make the keep play seem obvious.” 

The play shown in Diagram 27 is 
a fullback power smash up the middle, 
effective for short yardage. In lining 
up, the right halfback cheats a little 
closer to the line. The center post 
blocks, and the right halfback pivot 
blocks the man on the center. The 
quarterback uses a reverse pivot, giv- 
ing the ball with his left hand. 

In the play shown in Diagram 28, 
the quarterback peels back as if to 
sweep wide, stops, and throws short 
to the fullback in the flat. The 


Bag 




















pass. 

The flat pass to the fullback play, 
shown in Diagram 31, is similar to 
the play shown in Diagram 28. This 
play, however, is run from an unbal- 
anced line, with the right halfback 
in motion to the left. 

Diagram 32 shows another method 
of running the double or delayed re- 
verse. This differs from the method 
shown in Diagram 15. In this reverse, 
the fullback and right halfback are 
the ball-carriers. The left halfback, 
in receiving the ball from the full- 
back, remains stationary until he has 


x x. 














received the ball. The peel block of 
the left end is the key block on the 
play. 

The play shown in Diagram 33 is 
used after a pass play. The quarter- 
back spins back, hands off to the right 
halfback, and continues back to the 
passing pocket. The right tackle traps 
the guard, while the left guard comes 
across for the linebacker. The center 
and the right guard team the opposing 
guard. 

In the play shown in Diagram 34, 
the flanker is set right and the play 
is merely a quick pitch to the right 
half for a “quickie” off tackle. 

Another pitch is shown in Diagram 
35. This time the fake is to the left 
half and the pitch-out is to the full- 
back who goes wide. 
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Winged T 
A popular winged T play in In. 


diana is the one shown in Diagram 
36. The left halfback drives straight 
ahead until he is fed the ball by the 
quarterback. He then cuts at a 45° 
angle off tackle. The key to the play 
is the action of the defensive left half- 
back since the ball-carrier may lateral 
to the trailing fullback if the defen- 
sive halfback commits himself too 
early. 

Diagrams 37 and 38 show two se- 
quence plays run from the winged T. 
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40 


In the first play, the Quarterback 
fakes the hand-off to the No. 3 back, 
driving off tackle. The quarterback 
then pivots and gives the ball to No. 
2, who drives inside his own right 
guard. The left tackle pulls to trap 
the defensive guard. The center and 
right guard double team on the other 
guard. In the sequence play, Diagram 
38, the hand-off is to the No. 3 back, 
with the quarterback carrying out the 
fake by spinning and faking the hand- 
off to No. 2. The center goes through 
for the strong-side linebacker. The 
strong-side guard pulls to trap the 
end. In both of these plays the line 
on the weak side is split. 





























In the play shown in Diagram 39, 
the right end goes down and hooks 
in; the left halfback goes down 15 to 
20 yards and veers in to draw the de- 
fensive left halfback. The right half- 
back shoots at the defensive left end, 
fakes a block, and loops out around 
him to the flat to take the pass. The 
fullback follows behind the right half- 
back to put the clincher block on the 
defensive end. The offensive left end 
stays in and blocks the defensive right 
end. 

















The ball is snapped direct to the 
No. 3 back, as is shown in Diagram 40. 
Number | is in motion and is the 
target for the fake hand-off from No. 
3. The ball-carrier receives the hand- 
off and goes through either tackle or 
guard. 


Split T 


Diagram 41 shows a trap play, with 
the line split. The left guard and 
right tackle double team the middle 
linebacker, while the center and right 
guard double team the middle man 

















in the five-man defensive line. 

The play shown in Diagram 42 
scored four touchdowns for a New 
Jersey coach, all on runs of over 40 
yards. 

A championship squad in Arizona 
used the play shown in Diagram 43. 
It will be noted that the blocking for 
the end run is the blocking expected 
on a running pass. Needless to say, 
this play works well in sequence with 
a running pass. 

A split T running pass used in Iowa 
is shown in Diagram 44. 
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One of the most effective option 
plays is the one shown in Diagram 
45. The quarterback fakes to the left 
half on a straight ahead pop, keeps, 
and pulls the option on the defensive 
end. The right half is the alternative 
ball-carrier. 

Also run from the split line is the 
fullback counter play shown in Dia- 
gram 46. The quarterback moves 
over, faking to the right halfback, 
pivots back, and hands to the fullback 
who stuttered right and then drove 
straight up the middle. 




















In Diagram 47, the pressure of an 
option is put on the defensive half- 
back. The quarterback fakes the dive, 
moves laterally, and cuts inside his 
own end. The lateral is to the trailing 
halfback, with the fullback forming 
the running screen. 

A fake quick-opener is shown in 
Diagram 48. The left halfback takes 
two steps and cuts sharply to his right 
where he receives the hand-off. The 
quarterback continues to his left, fak- 
ing a pitch-out option to the trailing 
fullback. 

The tower pass, shown in Diagram 
49, scored several times for the Kansas 
coach who submitted it. The play is 
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Voit quality 





and be sure 


Collegiate stars, outstanding coaches, school buyers 
tell us, “Feature for feature, game after game, Voit is 
tops. You ought to build the best. You originated the 
rubber-covered basketball. You were making champion- 
ship basketballs before most of your competitors were 


in the rubber-covered ball business.” 


Voit basketballs cost so little 


Voit Basketballs cost no more and yet last from 3 to 6 
times longer than any other type. The extra games you 
get from Voit pay off your initial investment. 


Try them all and you'll know why Voit is best 









NEW YORK 10, CHICAGO 10, LOS ANGELES 11 








America's finest basketball for 
indoor, championship play. Offi- 
cial for all games upon mutual 







consent of competing teams. 


















CB2 


Favored by schools for 16 years 
for rough indoor or outdoor play. 
Sanctioned for official high school 
competition. 
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used to combat seven and eight-man 
lines. The quarterback steps out, 
jumps, and hits the end hooking, who 
laterals to a trailing back. As shown, 
a three-way lateral is possible with 
this play. 

Diagram 50 shows a pass play off 
of a split T formation. The quarter- 
back fakes to the right halfback, pivots 
back, faking to the fullback, and drops 
back, throwing to either the right end 
or right halfback. 

In Diagram 51, we have a sequence 
play to be run with the play shown in 
Diagram 50. The backfield maneuv- 
ers are identical with the backfield 
maneuvers shown in Diagram 50. The 
left end goes through, then retreats 
behind the line of scrimmage. The 
left tackle and the left guard block 
for two counts, then slide left to form 
a screen in front of the left end. 

Diagram 52 shows the quick-opener 
run against a 5-3-3 defense. The left 
guard and the center double team the 
middle man in the five-man line. The 
left tackle checks the defensive right 
tackle; the left end blocks the right 
linebacker; the right guard moves the 
middle linebacker out of the hole. 
The ball-carrier hits directly over his 
own left guard. 

Sent from Florida is the pitch-out 
play shown in Diagram 53. The 
quarterback takes one step and pitches 
back to the fullback who runs wide. 
The left halfback and the end have 
the key blocks on the defensive end 
and outside linebacker respectively. 

The next four plays, shown in Dia- 
grams 54, 55, 56, and 57, sent in by a 
Rhode Island coach, are a series of 
sequence plays run from the winged 
T, with the normal line splits of the 
split T offense. 

In the play shown in Diagram 54, 
the quarterback pivots to the left, fak- 
ing to the No. 4 back who blocks the 
defensive left end after the fake. Num- 
ber 2 takes one step in, then swings 
to the left inside or outside the de- 
fensive right end, depending upon the 
defensive setup. The quarterback 
then feeds to the wingback who fol- 
lows No. 2, his interference. The left 
guard takes the middle linebacker in 
a 5-3-2-1 defense, and the defensive 
right guard in a 6-2-2-1 setup. 

In the play shown in Diagram 55, 
the ball goes to No. 4 and the quarter- 
back fakes to 2 and 1. The right end 
takes the defensive left tackle in a 
6-2-2-1 defense instead of the middle 
linebacker in the five-man line, as 
shown. 

Diagram 56 shows the quarterback 
keep play from the sequence. The 
backfield fakes are the same, with the 
quarterback cutting inside or outside 
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more seats = better seats 
lower costs 


MERICAN BRIDGE modern steel-deck stadiums and grand- 
A stands are the product of nearly thirty years of technical 
and practical experience in this specialized field of construc- 
tion. Actual experience, including many of the largest steel- 
deck stadiums in the country, has proved its extreme 
adaptability for municipal, college and high school seating 
facilities. A few of its many advantages over other types of 
permanent construction are: 


1. More economical to build than other permanent 
types of construction. 
2. Low upkeep—no maintenance required except an 
occasional coat of paint. 
Easily adapted to any local requirement as to size, 
design—and to ground contour without extensive 
aS. grading. 
SECTIONAL VIEW of upper and lower steel-decks of Tulane Easy to extend by adding standard sections at ends, 
(Sugar Bowl) Stadium, New Orleans. or by double-decking with welded watertight steel 
plates. 
Steel-decks welded watertight form a perfect roof 
for room facilities beneath the stadium for lockers, 
showers, class rooms, concession booths, etc. 
Can be double-decked with minimum interference 
by supporting columns, when ground space is not 
available for horizontal extension. 
Simplicity of fabrication, ease and speed of erection 
assures quick completion. 
Combines the inherent qualities of steel for strength, 
safety and durability. 
Scientifically plotted and designed for maximum 
spectator comfort and convenience, and economy 
to owner. 


AMERICAN BRIDG: DIVISION, UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 
GENERAL OFFICES: 525 WILLIAM PENN PLACE, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Contracting Offices in: AMBRIDGE - ATLANTA - BALTIMORE - BIRMINGHAM - BOSTON - CHI 
CINCINNATI - CLEVELAND - DALLAS - DENVER - DETROIT - DULUTH - ELMIRA - GARY - MEMPH 
MINNEAPOLIS - NEW YORK : PHILADELPHIA - PITTSBURGH - PORTLAND, ORE. - ROANOKE - ST. LOU 
SAN FRANCISCO - TRENTON UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YC 


AMERICAN BRIDGE © 
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4 The short pass play, shown in Dia- , 
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the defensive left end. 

Run from the same sequence is the 
pass play shown in Diagram 57. The 
backfield maneuvers are the same, 
with No. | getting the ball and throw- 
ing on the run. In all four plays the 
No. 4 back goes first, followed by No. 
2, and then No. I. 


Single Wing 


Diagram 58 shows an old standby 
single wing play. The tailback takes 
four steps to his right to set up the 
end for a power block by the fullback 
and the blocking back. The wing- 
back and the end double team the 
defensive tackle. 

In Diagram 59 we have the same 
off-tackle power play from an unbal- 
anced line. The fullback helps the 


blecking back with the end if needed; 
otherwise he leads the play through 
the hole. 

Diagram 60 shows an off-tackle trap 
play. The line is unbalanced, and 
the defense is an overshifted six. The 
outside guard and blocking back team 
the charging tackle. The fullback 
leads the play, driving for the line- 
backer. 

From Nebraska comes the check 
play, shown in Diagram 61. This is 
a trap play to the weak side. The tail- 
back starts right, cuts, and drives off 
the weak-side tackle. The guard and 
blocking back spring the trap. 

Diagram 62 shows a short pass for 
the check play, shown in Diagram 61. 
Two lateral possibilities are shown. 

Diagram 63 shows one of the oldest 
yet most effective plays in football. 


It is the optional run or pass play off 
the single wing formation. The block. 
ing back sets up the end, then goes 
into the flat for the possible pass. 

The play shown in Diagram 64 is 
another optional run or pass play, 
with a reverse preceding it. The tail- 
back hands forward to the wingback 
and then continues on to take the de- 
fensive left end. The wingback may 
run or throw. The pass options are 
either end or the fullback. 

Still another pass play is the one 
shown in Diagram 65. The play is 
run as an end run. The right end 
pulis and sneaks around to the left 
behind the line of scrimmage. The 
defensive halfback will pull over to 
stop the run, and the offensive right 
end turns and cuts downfield to take 
the pass. 
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The short pass play, shown in Dia- 

am 66, was sent in from West Vir- 
ginia. The left end, in order to get 
clear, dips back and goes around his 
own tackle. The right end decoys the 
defensive halfback, while the wing- 
back decoys the linebacker into the 
flat. 

In the play which is shown in Dia- 
gram 67, the snap is to the fullback 
who fakes a smash, but gives to the 
wingback on a reverse off tackle. Both 
guards pull. 

Diagram 68 shows the optional run 
or pass play, very similar to the one 
shown in Diagram 63. In this play, 
it will be noticed that both guards 
pull, releasing the wingback as a 
fourth potential receiver. 

Diagram 69 shows a screen pass 
which is just a little different from 
the usual screen pass. The left end 
holds for a count of three, and then 
moves down the line to take the pass 
over the heads of the charging defen- 
sive linemen. The wingback, block- 
ing back, and right end decoy into 
the secondary. 


*TRACK NATURALS- 




















In the play which is shown in Dia- 
gram 70, the fullback spins, faking 
to the tailback, starts forward, and 
laterals to the tailback who throws to 
the quarterback. The wingback goes 
along the line to pull the linebacker 
and both ends decoy. 

A delayed reverse, used in Virginia, 
is shown in Diagram 71. The tail- 
back receives the lead snap and hands 
to the wingback who has stepped back 
two steps. The fullback takes the 
charging tackle. The blocking back 
steps to his right, whirls, goes deep, 
and blocks the right defensive end in. 
The guards pull. This is an effective 
play against teams that commit their 
defense early in a play. 

A Florida coach flanked his fullback 
ten yards to the weak side, as is shown 
in Diagram 72. The fuliback and left 
end break downfield to draw the sec- 
ondary. The left tackle blocks on the 
defensive left halfback. The center 
and the inside guard double team the 
defensive guard. The outside guard 


(Continued on page 48) 
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The Nitrotan Compress is ideal 
for track burns, spike wounds, 
strawberries. Don't let today’s 
contaminated wound become 
tomorrow's infected wound. 


Cramer’. Tuf-Skin-Foot & Body Powder 
Combination is a “must” with the 














experts, who know the grief and 
time loss caused by blisters 
and athlete's foot. 
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AasUST OTe TO Suit NEEDS, 42° HATS 2.08 Om HOE 


Boost carbohydrate intake 
with Crame%’d Dextrotabs. 
Bolster depleted energy reserve, 
minimize fatigue. 


A general massage with Cramer 
Rub-Down Liniment gives protection 
from cold that stays on when the 
Sweat suit Comes off. 


An Analgesic Pack on the small of 
the back speeds the warm-up... 
boosts like a tail wind...if it's 
Chameté. Analgesic Balm. 


Apply the ‘Atomic Sock" pack 
for shin splint, using Chamend 
Atomic Balm. Also excellent for 
quick warm-up massage. 








GET CRAMER PRODUCTS FROM YOUR 4, 
FAVORITE SPORTING GOODS DEALER 
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DECK '"N COURT Keds have patented ribbed 
soles; are anti-slip on dry or wet surfaces. 
Duo-life counters and binds, plus added firm 
counter backings, help comfort. Keds Shock- 
proof Arch Cushions and Cushioned Insoles. 
White, Navy Blue, Faded Blue Denim. 
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CAL-COURT Keds are the de luxe tennis shoes. 
Pebbled soles have wavy slits for sure-footed 
cling in any direction; slowed arches are ex- 
ceptionally flexible. Shockproof Arch Cush- 
ions and Cushioned Insoles; new Duo-life 
counters and binds. White. 
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LITTLE LEAGUE Keds are officially approved 
by Little League Inc. for Little League base- 
ball. Non-spiking cleats of hard rubber are 
molded in one with the soles; molded-in 
arches; extra-thick Cushioned Insoles; out- 
side reinforcing back stays. Black. 





players, have husky molded speed soles; pivot 
pads for fast’ turns and fakes. Shockproof 
Arch Cushions and Cushioned Insoles allow 
active comfort. Extra side reinforcing. White, 
Blue, Black, Red, Gold. 








SURESHOT Keds for top-flight basketball 





TEAM-MATE Keds give girls “pro” advan- 
tages in basketball; the specially molded and 
grooved soles have cling on courts; plenty of 
stop-and-start power. Shockproof Arch Cush- 
ions and Cushioned Insoles for enduring 
comfort. White, Red, Blue. 





CAGER Keds give your basketball players 
fast-moving dash—the molded soles have 
sure-grip pockets, large pivot pads. For 
stamina, the Keds Shockproof Arch Cushions 
and Cushioned Insoles. Team colors: White, 
Black, Blue, Red. 


TRACK Keds seem as light as nothing on. 
Perfectly pitched to help forward thrust. Tap 
soles and heel lifts leave the arch extremely 
limber for racing foot action from heel to toe. 
Lace-to-toe design braces the feet in action. 
Black. 





U.S. ROYAL TREAD Keds with the sensational 
“caterpillar” soles act like high-speed tires. 
Individual, flexible sole blocks help quick 
stops and starts in every direction. Large, flat 
pivot pads. Added reinforcing in pull-up side 
stays. White, Black, Blue, Red. 


us Keds, 


The Shoes of Champrons-™ey Wash 
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Improving Officiating 


By JOHN NIXON 
Assistant Professor of Physical Education, Stanford University 


A* experienced football official 
who had moved into town from 
out of state was chatting with the 
president of the local football offi- 
cials association. 

“What is the pay for officiating a 
high school football game in the local 
league?” the newcomer asked. 

“Twelve dollars and fifty cents for 
a varsity game,” was the reply the 
startled visitor received. 

The new man was shocked and in 
disbelief he said, “Why where I come 
from high school officials get any- 
where from $20 to $35 per game, and 
expenses.” 

The local official reached into his 
desk and pulled out the results of a 
study compiled recently showing that 
high school football officials in his 
area were the lowest paid in the entire 
state. 

The two men asked the same ques- 
tion together, “Why are the principals 
and superintendents so stingy about 
paying athletic officials in this area?” 

The above conversation is heard 
many times each year all over the 
country. Athletic officials are always 
claiming to be underpaid, especially 
at the high school level. But is the 
problem as simple as that? 

It is our opinion that the responsi- 
bility is on the officials to provide 
better officiating before clamoring for 
more pay. Athletic officiating is more 
complex and more difficult today 
than ever before. To be a competent 
official a man has to devote countless 
hours to study, attendance at meet- 
ings, and otherwise constantly 
endeavor to improve his ability. Many 
officials are not facing up to these 
requisites. It is mainly through the 
organization and conduct of high 
caliber athletic officials associations 
that we will attain the mastery of 
athletic officiating which our young 
boys are entitled to in this day of 
intense sports competition. 

The following suggestions are 
offered for the improvement of indi- 
vidual officiating through the organi- 
zation and conduct of officials asso- 
ciations. 

Geographical Area. An _ officials 
organization should encompass the 
largest geographical area that is rea- 
sonable and logical. It is far better to 
have one association drawing mem- 
bers from many miles in each direc- 
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tion than to have several smaller inde- 
pendent organizations each serving a 
localized area or league. There is 
added strength in .the service and 
representation of a large organization 
with several hundred officials and a 
substantial balance of funds in the 
treasury as compared with several 
small associations working on a “shoe- 
string” in a local area. 

An excellent example is the South- 
ern California Football Officials Asso- 
ciation centered in Los Angeles but 
drawing officials from as far as 50 
miles away. Many other areas follow 
this pattern. 

Such an organization frequently 
permits groups of:members living in 
extreme limits of the area to hold 
their own section meetings at a more 
convenient place. However, such sec- 
tions are subordinate to the main 
organization, are subject to its consti- 
tution and the rulings of the board 
of directors, follow the instruction 
and examination program issued by 
the central organization, and in all 
other ways operate as part of the 
main association. The strength of a 
large officials association far out- 
weighs the personal inconvenience to 
some members who may have to drive 
40 or 50 miles to attend a weekly 
meeting. Usually there are two or 
more officials from any given locality 
who can travel together to meetings, 
providing an excellent opportunity to 
discuss and learn rules and mechanics 
together. The tnavel time is not 
wasted. 

Organization by Sport. It is recom- 
mended that there be a separate and 
distinct officials organization for each 
sport, rather than have one organi- 





OHN NIXON graduated from 
Pomona College in 1939. He 
assisted at Pomona and Penn 
State before entering the service 
where he headed up the special 
services division in the China-Burma 
Theater. Following the war, he 
served for a year in the Veterans 
Administration and then received 
his doctor’s degree at U.S.C. in 
1949. He assumed his present posi- 
tion at Stanford in 1949. Nixon 
has been officiating for twelve 
years. 











zation operating the entire school year 
for officials of one or more sports. 
Many men do not officiate more than 
one or two sports. Meetings are easier 
to organize and conduct when all 
members are present with a common 
interest. Dues can be collected for 
each separate organization and in the 
aggregate more funds will be avail. 
able. One association covering all 
sports usually provides a reduced 
membership fee which may sound like 
an advantage to the official who 
works three sports, but is a disad- 
vantage to the man who works only 
one sport. The business at hand will 
be more capably settled and interest 
in each meeting will be greater when 
all officials present are interested in 
the one sport concerned. Also, base- 
ball officials in the spring may not 
be too happy to have the football 
officials passing rules governing the 
association in the fall. 

Officers and Board of Directors. 
Each association should elect by vote 
of the membership a president, vice 
president, and secretary-treasurer for 
the term of one year or season. Simi- 
larly, a board of directors should be 
constituted to be composed of the 
officers plus three members-at-large 
elected by the membership. The past 
president may be placed on the board 
automatically by virtue of his posi- 
tion. The members-at-large should be 
elected on some kind of staggered 
basis to provide continuity of mem- 
bership. 

The purpose of the board of direc- 
tors is to carry out the policies con- 
tained in the constitution. Board 
members must be. men of integrity 
and they should be experienced offi- 
cials. They should have courage and 
initiative to enforce fairly and 
unequivocally all regulations pertain- 
ing to excused and unexcused 
absences and other membership and 
active list requirements. This will be 
their most difficult task because many 
times they must pass judgment on 
close personal friends excluding them 
from officiating. 

The whole success of the officials 
association rests with the actions of 
the board of directors. If it is not 
willing to maintain high standards 
of attendance, instruction, examina- 
tion, and actual officiating then the 
purposes of the association will not 
be well served. Poor officiating results 
when members are willing to condone 
excessive absence from meetings, low 
marks in examinations, and poor offi- 
ciating at games. This is the tendency 
in many associations because one offi- 
cial does not wish to “throw the 

(Continued on page 44) 
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Porter 225B Field House Backstops are 
ideal for gymnasiums with high ceil- 
ings since they, require no superstruc- 
ture and are removable. Backstops at 
Bucknell are equipped with Porter 208B 
Rectangular Backboards. 


The gymnasium at Bucknell University at Lewisburg, Pa., is 
equipped with two Porter 225B Field House Backstops for main 
court use, and with four Porter 223B Fold-Back Backstops for 
use on the practice courts. 





at leading gyms from coast-to-coast 
the choice is Porter 


BUCKNELL U. PICKS PORTER 100 


You, too, can prove to yourself that there is a 
Porter basketball backstop to meet every build- 
ing condition—ideally and economically. Por- 
ter’s experience numbers years of service to the 
nation’s leading schools, universities, clubs and 
community organizations. Porter engineers 


FREE ENGINEERING CONSULTATION have successfully solved every type of backstop 
installation problem. And don’t overlook this 
important fact: Porter basketball and gymna- 
sium equipment is backed by nearly a century 
of quality manufacturing . . . Why not call 
upon Porter right now? 


You can entrust your planning 
problems to Porter’s engineer- 
ing staff, and be confident of 
getting quick and thoroughly 
satisfactory assistance. There is 
no obligation. Write today. 





’ ; 
THE J. E. PO RTE R CORPORATION Ottawa, Illinois 


Manufacturers of Gymnasium, Playground and Swimming Pool Equipment 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 664 N. Michigan Ave., Chicage 11, Phone: SUperior 7-7262 NEW YORK OFFICE: 11 W. 42nd St., New York 18, Phone: LOngacre 3-1342 
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Pre-Season Emphasis in Tennis 


By JAY McWILLIAMS 
Tennis Coach, Alfred University, Alfred, New York 


HERE are so many details to 

cover in a limited pre-season 
practice period that the tennis coach 
has to limit his plans. We have tried 
to analyze the strengths and weak- 
nesses of the candidates for our team, 
and have found the following points 
require the most emphasis: 1. The 
serve. 2. Consistent, deep stroking to 
the baseline. 3. Steady and accurate 
volleying. 4. Ability to lob. 

There are other things such as 
court generalship, team work in 
doubles play, anticipating the shots, 
and court coverage, which should be 
covered during the training season, 
but most of the emphasis is placed 
upon the four points listed. 


The Serve 


Our observations of prospective 
tennis candidates for the Alfred Uni- 
versity tennis team have revealed the 
fact that in practically every case the 
individual is used to serving his first 
ball hard and then following it with 
a soft, easy second ball. 

During the first few weeks of prac- 
tice this procedure is reversed. How- 
ever, we want the player to serve a 
medium speed first serve, and then 
serve the second ball a little harder. 
Emphasis is placed on control with 
power and not on just a hard, smash- 
ing type of serve. 

The only time we attempt to change 
a boy’s style of serve is when it is 
found to be unsound. The correct 
serving techniques are shown to the 
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team members, but we have found 
that a loss of confidence and a much 
poorer serve often result from trying 
to change radically a player’s style 
of serving. However, if we find that 
a player’s serves are being consistently 
hit into the net, this ‘tendency may 
be rectified by tossing the ball a 
little farther back. If, on the other 
hand, the serves are going beyond 
the service line, the player should try 
tossing the ball a little farther for- 
ward. 

As is true in many of our sports, 
the habits of most players are pretty 
well established and they are quite 
difficult to change when the player 
reaches the college coach. That is 
why it is so important for the player 
who is just beginning tennis to learn 
the correct fundamentals. The col- 
lege tennis coach always hopes for 
men who have correct fundamental 
skills, but our hopes are not always 
fulfilled. 


Stroking 


Another weakness which is quite 
prevalent in our tennis candidates is 
the inability to stroke with power, 
and to hit deep to the baseline. One 
of the methods with which we have 
tried to overcome this weakness on 
the part of our players is to place an 
additional line on each side of the 
court. This line is placed six feet in- 
side the baseline. A temporary chalk 
line is used on a clay court or a one 
and one-half inch tape line on a 
composition court. 

Diagram | shows the singles court 
with the two additional lines. 

Practice sessions are started by 
having each player see how consist- 
ently he can stroke the ball in the 
six foot area. In order to stroke the 

















AY McWILLIAMS serves as line 
coach in football, head bas- 
ketball coach, and head tennis 
coach at Alfred University. With 
this article he has written on all 
three sports. Graduating from 
Penn State in 1937, he coached in 
Pennsylvania high schools until the 
war. During the war McWilliams 
served with the 11th Airborne Di- 
vision. He reported to Alfred after 
three years as line coach at V.M.I. 











ball into this area consistently, the 
players must get into position for 


each successive stroke, which also 
tends to improve their games. 

Strong, deep, consistently stroked 
shots have helped to win a number 
of matches, while tightening up and 
hitting short has enabled an experi- 
enced opponent to put away shots 
and win the match. 

About the second or third week of 
our pre-season training period four 
additional lines are added to our court 
and a piece of chalk is used to num- 
ber each of the areas, as shown in 
Diagram 2. The purpose of adding 
the additional lines is to try and help 
develop more accurate placement of 
shots. Areas 1 and 3, the corner 
areas, are the points of aim, and we 
ask the players to call out the num- 
ber of the area in which they are at- 
tempting to place the ball. The boys 
should show improvement in their 
ability to hit into the areas. This 
improvement will automatically im- 
prove their control, and at the same 
time they will still be practicing 
hitting deep to the baseline. 


The Lob 


Inability to lob well has plagued 
our team for the last few years. Hit- 
ting the ball short in the forecourt 
and lack of height have enabled oui 
opponents to put the ball away easily. 

To try and overcome this weakness 
a definite time in the practice ses- 
sions is set aside for practicing lob- 
bing. The members of the squad work 
on the height of the lob and attempt 
to hit the ball so that it will bounce 
just inside the baseline. 

Unless a definite time is set aside 
for lobbing practice the boys seem to 
neglect this phase of the game. Stress 
is placed on the fact that the lob may 
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WITH G-E LIGHTING YOUR SPORTS AREAS CAN BE USED IN THE EVENING WHEN MOST PEOPLE ARE FREE TO ENJOY RECREATION 


Get more use from your play areas 


by installing G-E Floodlighting 


Recreation areas are used more 
often, and by more people, when 
they are kept open after dark with 
G-E Sportslights. 

CONTROLS RELAXED. And recent 
relaxation of controls on materials 
used in recreational installations 
now makes it possible for you to go 
ahead with planned floodlighting 
installations. 

PLANNING IS EASY. G.E.’s manual 
of floodlighting plans makes it easy 
for you to plan an immediate in- 
stallation or prepare for a larger 
one when controls are ended. These 
plans give complete specifications, 


5 


c 


even to wiring details, for every 
kind of sport. The hardest part— 
the engineering—is done for you. 


COMPLETE LINE. Whatever your 
floodlighting requirements, there’s 
a light in G.E.’s complete line of 
open and enclosed units which will 
fit your needs. 


FOR INFORMATION, see your 
nearest G.E. distributor, or elec- 
trical contractor. And write for 
booklets GET-1284, GEA-5480, 
and GEC-533. Address Section 
451-174, General Electric Com- 
pany, Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


MOST ECONOMICAL and popular sports 
light in America, the G-E L-69—simple 
to install; easy to maintain. 


You can fuel, pour conflonce ye 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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be used as either a defensive or an 
offensive weapon. 


Volleying 


The members of our team like to 
practice volleying. However, they 
tend to block the ball without reaily 
attempting to place the shot. 

Continual stress is placed upon 
taking a position at right angles to 
the net and keeping the eye on the 
ball and not onthe opponent. Those 
shots which are taken close to the net 
are usually played with a slice stroke. 
If the stroke is made nearer center 
court it-is more of a punch stroke. 
In all volleys the racquet should not 
be brought back, but should go from 
the parallel position forward. In 
short, the stroke is from high to low, 
imparting a cut or underspin. 

The time element is always a factor 
in getting our squad ready for the 
first intercollegiate match. Inclement 
weather in April and early May is 
also a factor. 

Often, in our coaching, we tend to 
try to cover too much. It we can con- 
centrate on the most important phase 
of the game, and then use our re- 


maining time on the other factors 
more may be accomplished in the 


Gymnastics 


(Continued from page 13) 


lungers. One set is mounted between 
the ring cables. The second set is 
mounted over the dismount area. 

With the lunger mounted between 
the rings, (Illustration 5), the use 
that can be made of it in spotting 
stunts at the front and back of the 
swing can readily be seen. Such skills 
as the double leg cut and catches, casts 
into shoulder stands, reverse kips, etc., 
can be done with no fear of a man 
falling or snapping off the rings. 
Since the lunger is mounted between 
the rings, the ropes travel freely with 
the performer, thus enabling the spot- 
ter to stand in one place off to the 
side and watch the performance so 
that he may lendva hand when nec- 
essary. 

For dismounts on the rings, be they 
single or double flyaways or cutaways, 
we use a second suspended lunger 
(Illustration 6). The lunger is plac- 


ed 15 feet away from the ring attach- 
ments and over the dismount area. 
This lunger is one that causes a spot- 
ter to do some manual work. The 
performer pulls the belt with him to 
the end of the back swing, which 
means the spotter must give rope. 
As the performer swings forward fo1 
his dismount, the spotter must, with a 
sure hand-over-hand action, take up 
slack and then be prepared to support 
the performer at the proper time. It 
is well to train the spotter with an 
accomplished performer so he can get 
his timing of movement. By substi- 
tuting the twisting belt for the leath- 
er belt we can do flyaways with half 
and full twists. To do a dislocate at 
the end of the back swing prior to 
a dismount at the front, we merely 
have the performer take a grip on the 
rings which puts the ropes on the 
inside of his arms and outside of his 
wrists. He then can pull into a bent 
body hang and do his dislocate into 
a flyaway. 


Mat Tumbling 


In spotting mat tumblers we have 
found the hand lunger to be adequate 





HINGED 
KNEE BRACE 


AVOID INJURIES 





= KNEE BRACE 


Ideal Aids for Prevention of Dislocation 
Heavy metal hinged brace on both sides, permitting free 


knee-action. 


- ANKLETS* and KNEE CAPS*- 


* Seamless. (No seams fo irritate.) 





* Soft, strong, pliable, highest quality 


elastic fabric. 


* Cost no more than ordinary wrapped 


bandages. 


limbs. 


WM. H. HORN & BROTHER 


451 N. 3rd St., Phila. 23, Pa. 


* For all sprains, strains and swollen 
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ANKLET KNEE CAP 


E . Sold by Leading Sporting Goods Houses 
AMERICA’S LEADING MAKERS OF SURGICAL HOSIERY FOR OVER 100 YEARS 
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(Illustration 7). Two spotters are 
necessary, and they must be proficient 
at moving rapidly with the tumbler 
while remaining alert to the tumb- 
ler’s action so they can assist where 
necessary. If the spotters will realize 
that the ropes are a tool for them to 
use, rather than an attachment put on 
a belt to keep them moving with the 
tumbler, they may, by sliding their 
hands up the rope to its attachment, 
spot a performer very safely. We do 
substitute the twisting belt for the 
leather belt to support a learner in 
back saults with twists. 


Trampoline 


The overhead suspended lunger 
came into its glory when the tram- 
poline became a competitive part of 
gymnastics (Illustration 8). A twist- 
ing belt, a heavy rope, a strong-arm- 
ed alert spotter, and a properly plac- 
ed trampoline will allow an adequate 
workout for a trampoline man. While 
the lunger is being used only one 
spotter is necessary. After the lunger 
is taken off, we sometimes feel that 
six spotters around a trampoline are 
not enough. We would prefer three 
rows of spotters but lack of personnel 
limits us to six asa minimum. These 
six men are distributed two to each 
side and one at each end of the tram- 
poline. 


General Hints 


It is advisable to keep lunger ropes 
independent of one another. Never 
tape or tie them together at the hand 
grip. Keeping the ropes independ- 
ent of one another will allow the spot- 
ter to take up slack and adjust to 
the man or apparatus with equal 
tension on each rope, thus eliminating 
the possibility of throwing a perform- 
er off balance due to uneven rope 
pull. 

We use cotton ropes on all of our 
lungers. Cotton rope is not as harsh, 
and seems to outwear hemp rope. 

When a rope becomes frayed from 
use, it should be replaced before it 
comes apart. By taping a new rope 
to the end of the frayed rope, the 
new rope may be pulled up through 
the pulley very easily and ladders will 
not have to be used for time-consum- 
ing repair work. 

The pulleys of a suspended lunger 
will allow for greater freedom of per- 
formance if placed at least 15 feet 
apart. Pulleys should be oiled at 
least twice a year to insure smooth 
rope action. 

Spotters should’ be trained in the 
use of the lungers so the performers 
will have complete faith in their abil- 
ity. 
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More Comfort, Easier Of Access 


Hussey’s Model 8 patented portable steel grandstands have all the advan- 
tages which have made the original Model 6 bleachers leaders in the field 
of portable seating, and combines with these advantages the comfort and 
accessibility of modern grandstand construction. 


Model 8 has more room between the rows, the foot boards are wider and 
placed above the stringers, thus eliminating the need for stepping over them 
and the danger of tripping. 


Model 8 and Model 6 both have patented features which cannot be dupli- 
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Hussey seating engineers will be glad to discuss your seating problem with 
you without cost or obligation. 
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for transportation, any Hussey product which, within a period 
of 5 years, wears out or proves unsatisfactory. 
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Jump the Gun on Baseball 


O insure himself of success during 

the coming baseball season the 
thinking coach will “jump the gun” 
on the season and prepare for it now, 
rather than wait for the first day of 
the season to begin his work. 

This article contains ideas and sug- 
gestions which we have found useful 
in getting ready for our baseball sea- 
son. It is hoped that coaches may find 
ideas here which will help them lead 
their teams through a more successful 
season this year. 

High school baseball in the Dallas 
schools has been consistently good 
during the past ten or fifteen years 
and we believe it has been so because 
of the baseball program offered to 
the boys of Dallas by the city parks, 
the various junior leagues, the Ameri- 
can Legion, and the Dallas high 
schools. 

This complete program of competi- 
tive baseball offers young players 
from the age of eight or nine through 
high school game experience. Not 
many areas offer such a complete 
program of baseball. There are, how- 
ever, many ways the high school coach 
can aid in the establishment of some, 
if not all, of these junior leagues. The 
high school team will show a definite 
improvement from the time of the 
establishment of junior leagues. Ex- 
perience is built by actually playing 
the game. 

There is no substitute for experi- 
ence; however, the coach can do a 
great deal to increase his chances dur- 
ing the coming season by getting 
ready for it early. 

Our success at Tech has not been 
due to any deep secrets or unusual 
abilities. There really are no secrets 
in baseball. The secret of winning and 
losing between teams of equal pro- 
ficiency lies not in mechanics, but in 
a psychological readiness. Just as the 
good, hard driving football coach 
given good material can win regard- 
less of his offensive alignments so the 
good fundamental baseball coach, we 
believe, can win if he organizes care- 
fully and administers wisely. 

The first step toward having a suc- 
cessful team is to start early to build 
interest. The coach may do this in 
countless ways, depending upon his 
eagerness and ingenuity, but he must 
begin early. 

The baseball season never closes 
for us and for our returning squad. 
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he became familiar with the motion 


By CHARLES STUBBLEFIELD 
Baseball Coach, Crozier Technical High School, Dallas, Texas 


When the regular schedule is com- 
pleted every boy should attempt, as 
far as it is possible, to play through 
the summer on as many teams as he 
can. We like to have our boys, if 
they are good enough, play on teams 
with older men. The hundreds of 
pointers which may be picked up 
in a summer of commercial league 
or “barnstorming” baseball cannot be 
learned in a dozen seasons of high 
school participation. For this reason 
the coach should take the lead in 
organizing teams outside the school. 

When school opems in the fall we 
begin at once to screen the freshman 
and sophomoge classes and transfers 
for possible prospects, letting the 
baseball lettermen help us, for they 
will accidentally “smoke out” more 
good prospects than we are able to 
find. This screening does not take the 
form of just talking to the prospect. 
During the warm days of September 
and October possible pitching candi- 
dates show their wares, thus saving 
valuable time in the spring when 
every day is. important. Occasionally, 
even on Saturday, the boys are per- 
suaded through the captain and letter- 
men to gather for an informal inter- 
squad game to allow some of the new 
candidates to play and, more impor- 
tant, to allow them to become ac- 
quainted with the older members of 
the team. We try to make our team 
feel at home together before the regu- 
lar season starts. Then the awkward 
period of adjustmgnt is not a factor 
to cause much oan. 

During the off-seasons films offer 
a fine way to keep baseball interest 
alive within the squad and also to 
spread a little information. Cold, wet 
days in the fall, winter, and early 
spring are ideal times to get the squad 





HARLES STUBBLEFIELD attend- 

ed the high school where he 
now coaches, having received the 
Ross Bedell award in 1940 as the 
outstanding high school athlete in 
the Dallas area. Following three 
years as an army pilot, he gradu- 
ated from East Texas State. Stub- 
blefield assists in football and 
basketball. Last year his baseball 
team won 26 out-of 32 games and 
finished as runner-up in the state. 











last day of this season is the first da 
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and interested prospects together for 
a picture and “bull session.” Such 
sessions relieve a great deal of early 
tension just as the fall games do. The 
films which have proved most useful 
to us are the ones produced by the 
American and National Leagues. 
There are films on all phases of the 
game, plus the annual World Series 
films. Several sporting goods firms 
also have excellent films available. No 
formal roll check is ever made when 
films are shown but we try to note 
the boys who are not present and im- 
press upon them that it is their duty 
to the squad to be present and the 
information they miss may well con- 
sist of things which lose important 
games for the team in the spring. 

An occasional talk with the return- 
ing lettermen and interested candi- 
dates during the fall and winter 
months also serves to keep baseball 
interest alive. We make no attempt 
to hold regular meetings, for this type 
of thing can react unfavorably, es- 
pecially if the boys feel that baseball 
is being overemphasized out of season. 
These talks should be short and in- 
formal, even accidental if they can be 
made to appear that way. Just a few 
pitchers might be spotted on the play- 
ground or in the gymnasium and 
shown a photograph of some major 
league player in action to demonstrate 
an important technique. The same 
photograph may be used several times 
to illustrate the other techniques it 
may contain. 

In our opinion, fall, winter, and 
early spring workouts are necessary 
if any degree of polish is to be hoped 
for during the regular season. Natu- 
rally, such workouts must be infre- 
quent and carefully supervised, lest 
the players hurt their arms on cold 
damp days, or become stale before the 
season gets under way. It is during 
these occasional workouts that the 
coach can be of the most help to his 
pitchers, catchers, and young pros- 
pects. Just prior to last season we 
worked our pitchers for several weeks. 
During that time one of the things 
we concentrated on was developing 
more motion and body action in the 
delivery of one of our sophomore 
pitchers. At first, this pitcher experi- 
enced control trouble when he added 
a flourish and a higher leg kick to 
his delivery, but through continued 
practice during the pre-season work 
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he became familiar with the motion 
and began to show increased speed 
and deception to the batter. This boy 
won two very critical games for us 
against good teams later in the sea- 
son. We doubt whether or not he 
could have won these games just by 
tossing the ball to the plate like the 
batting practice pitcher he once was. 
His naturally good control did not 
suffer either since he walked a total 
of only three batters in the two games. 
Had we waited for the regular season 
to begin before changing this boy’s 
method of delivery it is probable 
that he would have become discour- 
aged and unsure while experimenting 
in a game. Also, we could not have 
insisted for very long that he continue 
to use the new delivery in games 
which we were trying to win to de- 
velop unity, team play, and confi- 
dence. 

Countless small skills can be de- 
veloped during these throwing and 
catching sessions. In bad weather a 
very small area of the playground or 
the gymnasium is quite suitable for 
these pre-season workouts. 

In summary, let us enumerate the 
early steps the coach can and must 
take to improve his baseball team’s 
proficiency. 

1. Start early to build interest. The 





last day of this season is the first day 
of next season. 

2. Help and encourage the players 
to participate on teams outside of 
school. 

3. Screen new students closely, mak- 
ing use of team members, interested 
teachers, or anyone else who might 
help. 

4. Films and occasional talks, dur- 
ing the winter months, keep interest 
in baseball alive. 

5. Informal accidental “bull ses- 
sions” are good for the morale of the 
team. 

6. Short pitching and catching 
workouts on the balmy fall and winter 
days are invaluable: for polishing up 
basic techniques. 


Run Those Bases 


(Continued from page 9) 


9. Break a few steps on every pitch. 

10. Be alert—know where the ball 
is every second. 

Base-running is like blocking in 
football and bankboard play in bas- 
ketball—it probably will never de- 
velop to a point of real achievement 
without constant stress and construc- 
tive criticism by the coach. Once ac- 
quired, however, it will be of value 


to players on any level of baseball. 
Its value to the coach will probably 
lie in that all-important won-lost 
column. 


Athletic Officiating 


(Continued from page 36) 


book” at his incompetent friend. 


The strength of the large associa 
tion lies in the decisions of the board 
of directors made in closed meetings 
Smaller associations usually are not 
willing to be governed in this manne 

The board of directors represents 
the officials and the association it 
disputes which may arise in games 
and require later investigation. 

The board deals with all othe 
organizations concerned with offi 
cials; for example, associations ol 
coaches, athletic policy determining 
groups of school administrators, stat 
high school athletic association sec 
tions, boards of managers of leagues 
etc. 

The board should have full powe: 
to appoint an instructional chairman 
whose duties are described in anothe1 
section of this article. 

Secretary-Treasurer. The secretary 
treasurer is a very important cog in 
the operation of a successful officials 
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association. He has a_ tremendous 
amount of work to do if the member- 
ship is large in the way of bookkeep- 
ing, collecting and disbursing funds, 
preparing and sending out minutes, 
and other official correspondence. 
This is a time-consuming task which 
cannot be expected of any individual 
on a volunteer basis. Therefore, the 
membership should determine a rea- 
sonable salary for one season of work 
and pay the man from the treasury 
of the association. One association is 
known to pay the secretary-treasurer 
$300 for the football season. This is 
another advantage of the large asso- 
ciation; it has adequate funds to pay 
for this service. In the smaller asso- 
ciation the secretary is usually a vol- 
unteer and he cannot devote the time 
which should be spent on such a task. 

Instructional Chairman. The board 
of directors should appoint an instruc- 
tional chairman for one season. A 
qualified, interested person should be 
sought out in advance of the appoint- 
ment and he should agree to it. Like- 
wise, he should be paid a salary for 
the season, fixed by the vote of the 
membership. Usually, one of the older 
more experienced officials is willing 
to accept this extra responsibility for 
one season because of his desire to 
see improvement in officiating. The 
job may be passed around from year 
to year so that no one man is bur- 
dened with it for too long a time. 
In any event the chairman should 
receive a worthwhile reimbursement 
from the treasury. 

The quality of instruction is the 
key to better. officiating. The superior 
instructional chairman will spend 
endless hours in the preparation of 
instructional materials such as exam- 
inations, diagrams, movies, speakers, 
and demonstrations on the field. He 
must be recompensed for his time. 

Again, a large organization has the 
advantage in being able to pay for 
the services of a good chairman. Vol- 
unteer instruction in many small as- 
sociations is haphazard, inadequately 
prepared, and fails to make proper 
use of examination procedures. 

The instructional chairman should 
request the services of other experi- 
enced and competent officials to as- 
sist in the actual conduct of the in- 
struction at meeting times. The mem. 
bership should be broken down into 
sections of not more than. twenty 
members, each under the direction 
of an assistant instructional chairman. 
All groups receive the same instruc- 
tion on a given night, from materials 
and a program prepared in advance 
by the instructional chairman. The 
assistant chairmen meet with the in- 
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Ridiculous! You can’t play football 
without a ball. And you can’t play 
football without an adequate field. : 
But above all else, you need a team. — 
The team must be alert, inspiredt € 
and working in harmony. They 
must be confident of their ability, 
of their coach and of their equip- — NE ai 8), Ree 
ment. They must know where Model F8-55-C. Big 24” FIGURGRAM 
they’re going at all times. indicate time left to play, 


What down is it? How many min- 
utes to play? Which quarter? 
What's the score? 


Many games have been lost by good 
inspired teams because they didn’t 
know the answer to those questions. 
The scoreboard wasn’t adequate or 
it was hard to read. 
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8 times easier to read than conven- 
tional dial clocks. 





Investigate now. Write for informa 
tion on football, basketball, base- 
ball or track scoreboards. 
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structional chairman before the meet- 
ing begins. Thus, all instruction is 
co-ordinated beforehand, is under 
competent leadership, and is carried 
on in small groups to facilitate per- 
sonal expression and discussion of 
all pertinent points. The instructional 
chairman circulates from group to 
group and is on call to settle any 
disputes that may arise. This method 
is far superior to the larger type meet- 
ing, with one man giving lectures on 
rules and mechanics. 

Constitution. All associations should 
be organized and conducted under 
the provisions of an acceptable writ- 
ten constitution approved by the 
membership, and subject to amend- 
ment only by majority vote of the 
members. All matters of membership 
qualification, time, place and number 
of meetings, instructional procedures, 
examination requirements, attendance 
requirements, and dues should be set 
forth clearly in the constitution, and 
strictly adhered to through decisions 
of the board of directors. Decisions of 
the board of directors should be open 
to appeal by the full membership. 

Membership. Dues should be col- 
lected a year in advance of the begin- 
ning of the season. This practice will 
not work a hardship on regular mem- 
bers in good standing who are genu- 


inely interested in officiating. It will 
help to weed out those who are in- 
decisive or who may think of joining 
for ulterior purposes. 

New candidates should pay an initi- 
ation fee in addition to regular yearly 
membership dues to show their genu- 
ine intentions. This practice will dis- 
courage those persons who are not 
certain about wanting to become bona 
fide officials but who might hang on 
otherwise. 

Qualified Officials. Membership 
in an officials association does not 
automatically signify a qualified offi- 
cial. The association in its constitu- 
tion should specify that a certain 
number of meetings will be held in 
one season, the minimum number of 
meetings a member must attend in 
order to qualify for officiating, and 
other qualifications. It is suggested 
that for the football season eight such 
meetings be held. Members must at- 
tend seven such meetings and must 
take six examinations to be placed 
on the active list. Each examination 
must be passed with a mark of 80 
points out of a possible 100. An exam- 
ination is given each meeting night. 
The rules and mechanics are discuss- 
ed in eight sections, a different sec- 
tion for each meeting. 

A classification examination should 


be given at the first meeting, before 
the season of play begins. Members 
making a score of 80 points or more 
should be placed on the active list 
of the association. The list is then 
mailed to all commissioners or other 
persons who appoint officials. Mem- 
bers failing this test or missing it may 
make it up within a two week period 
and then have their names added to 
the active list. 

All examinations should be written 
and should be graded objectively. 
The instructional group should do 
the grading rather than have mem- 
bers exchange papers. 

Mechanics and Uniform. The asso- 
ciation should vote on a certain set 
of mechanics and on one standard 
uniform which all officials will wear 
without deviation. There are manuals 
on officiating provided by various 
national officials organizations which 
might be adopted by the local organ- 
ization. In the event of any changes 
from the mechanics prescribed in 
these manuals all members should be 
made thoroughly familiar with the 
local adaptations and should use 
them. In general, officials associations 
all over the country should work to- 
ward uniformity in mechanics rath- 
er than away from uniformity. 

Rules Interpretations. Many leagues 
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| event the 


and conferences set up their own 
interpretations or alter the rules for 
their own purposes. Officials associa- 
tions have no jurisdiction over this 
action. Officials must be told of these 
local rules and must study them in 
advance of receiving assignments for 
such games. This places an additional 
burden on the official which he must 
recognize and accept. 

The association must keep up on 
all interpretations coming out of na- 
tional rules committee offices. In the 
association wishes to re- 


| quest rules interpretations, the offi- 
| cial representative of the association 
| has this responsibility and should 


carry it 


out through appropriate 


channels. Individual officials should 


| not write direct to leagues or national 


offices for such information. 

If the association feels that it must 
go on record as having made or ac- 
cepted a certain interpretation of 
rules or mechanics, a written notice to 
that effect should go out to all coaches 
and league officials. Then, prior to 
any game, the officials should remind 
the coaches of that particular inter- 


| pretation. 


Commissioners. It is recommended 


| that the appointment of all officials 





be made by a commissioner repre- 
senting the teams or leagues. The 
more teams and leagues that can_ be 
placed under the jurisdiction of one 
commissioner the better. For example, 


in Southern California the commis 


sioner of athletics for the Southern 
Section, California Interscholastic 
Federation, makes the appointment 
of officials for more than 100 high 
schools all over that part of the state, 
except for the Los Angeles City Schoo! 
System. In any event, appointment of 
officials should be taken out of the 
hands of the coaches themselves. 
Commissioners must work closely 
with officials associations if the above 
plan is to function properly. The 
association provides all commission. 
ers with a list of approved officials, 
officials who have met the qualifica 


tions outlined in this article. The 
commissioners must appoint only 
those officials whose names are on 


the most recent active list supplied 
by the association. If commissioners 
appoint friends or others who have 
been dropped from the list, then the 
standards of the association will be to 
no avail. 

Summary. The responsibilities of 
officials of athletic contests are very 
grave and complex. Officiating is 
“under fire” from the public and the 
press more than ever before. A series 
of proposals has been offered which 
may be helpful in upgrading the 
standards of officiating. The crux of 
the problem lies with the officials 
themselves, individually and as mem 
bers of associations. Let us not muff 
this golden opportunity! 


High School Football Offense 


(Continued from page 33) 


goes through for the linebacker. The 
right end checks the tackle, while the 
blocking back traps the defensive left 
tackle. Then the tailback fakes a 
pass, hits into the line, and hands 
the ball off to the wingback. This 
is a most effective play when it is 
worked in sequence with a pitch-out 
to the fullback or a long pass. 
Diagram 73 shows a fullback spin- 
ner with the hand-off to the wing- 
back. The wingback makes a sharp 
cut and goes straight up the tackle 


| slot. The center and left guard double 


team the opposing guard. The block- 
| 


ing back takes the end, while the left 
tackle takes his opposing tackle. The 
left end blocks on the linebacker. 
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Big 


League. .Performance 


built into 
every model.. 


Py iy 


Won A. L. Batting Champion- 
ship for the second consecu- 
tive year. 


. Tied for Home Run honors in 
Tied for Major League Home Majors with 37. Voted most 
Run honors with 37. valuable player in the N. L. 
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The play shown in Diagram 74 is 
a fullback trap up the middle. The 
wingback leaves one count before the 
snap. The fullback spins, faking to 
the wingback, and cracks straight 
ahead. The two offensive guards 
double team the opposing guard. The 
center pulls and helps the tailback 
with the defensive right end. The 
blocking back and left end crisscross 
taking the opposite linebacker. The 


and the tailback on the outside. The 
center and unbalanced guard double 
team the defensive right guard, while 
the other offensive guard and the 
strong-side tackle double team the 
other defensive guard. 

The play shown in Diagram 77 is 
a cutback play used by a champion. 
ship North Carolina team to make the 
defense give way to their sweeps. The 
center and left guard block the de- 





O' interest to all sports-minded individuals should be the plans now 








being made for the Mid-Century Festival of American Sports. 

The American Association for Health, Physical Education and Recrea- 
tion, the U. S. Office of Education, the American Recreation Society, the 
U. S. Junior Chamber of Commerce, The Izaak Walton League, Ameri- 
can Institute of Park Executives, The Athletic Institute, and The Sport 
Fishing Institute are some of the organizations behind the Festival. 

The purpose of the Festival is to introduce more people to the fun and 
recreation of healthy sports participation. In order to do this, local co- 
operating agencies are planning field days, parades, supplying speakers 
to school assemblies, planning tournaments, contests, and all types of ath- 
letic events. The dates of the Festival are from April 11 to May 17. 

Posters, window streamers, and a printed brochure, outlining sugges- 
tions on how local interested organizations can organize a program, may 
be secured from Mid-Century Festival of American Sports, Suite 923A, 
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strong-side tackle traps the defensive 
right guard. 

The play shown in Diagram 75 is 
another fullback spinner play. The 
fake is to the wingback. The blocking 
back traps the tackle, while the strong- 
side guard leads the play. 

Diagram 76 shows still another full- 
back spinner. The line is unbalanced. 
The fullback spins, faking to the 
wingback and tailback. Then the 
wingback comes across on the inside 


fensive right guard, while the right 
tackle and right end double team the 
opposing tackle. The defensive left 
guard is trapped by the wingback. The 
fullback starts to his right and cuts 
back sharply. 

Different blocking assignments 
make this fullback spinner play, 
shown in Diagram 78, different from 
the one described in Diagram 73. The 
left end and tackle double.team the 
opposing tackle; a guard and tackle 
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The beautiful Colorado A & M Fieldhouse 
floor. At right, H. W. Hughes, 
Director of Athletics 


“SEAL-O-SAN... 


an excellent playing surface 


---and a durable finish!” 


EVERY SEASON . .. in every game . . , coaches and players must rely on their 
basketball court for sure footing. Seal-O-San provides it! Players can relax on 
Seal-O-San . . . forget about the floor! The result is a better brand of basketball. 
That’s the big advantage of Seal-O-San. Another . . . the less-costly maintenance that’s 
needed daily or yearly. It’s usually just a matter of dust mopping . . . scrubbing 
becomes infrequent. It’s time that you try Seal-O-San. Write for 
more information today. 


HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, INC. 


HUNTINGTON, INDIANA TORONTO, CANADA 
(1) Send me names of Seal-O-San [] Please send copy of 1952-53 Basketball Ceaches Digest. 





f users in my crea, Free to coaches; others send 50¢ handling fee. 
r ee NAME TITLE 
COACHES SCHOOL ADDRESS 
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Genuine Walnut Wood 
Base Trophies —Uniquely 
fashioned — Smart, Modern 
design — Varied shapes 
and sizes — Available 
through your Trophy or 
Sporting Goods dealer. 


Phone or Write him. 
Ask to see the 1953 
“TROPHIES FOR 
CHAMPIONS” ® 
catalog. 





F. H. NOBLE and COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS 


559 WEST 59th STREET e CHICAGO 21, ILLINOIS 


BRANCH SALES OFFICES - CHICAGO - ‘NEW YORK - PROVIDENCE 


Don’t Let 


ATHLETE’S FOOT 


Bench YOUR Players 


ALTA-CO 


BUILDS MORE 
EFFECTIVE TEAMS: 


Here’s the Sound Tested Program 
for ATHLETE’S FOOT Control: 


1. ALTA-CO POWDER 


..for the all-important foot tub in your 
shower rooms. One pound to a gallon of 
water kills common Athiete’s Foot fungi 
1N LESS THAN A MINUTE! Non- 
irritating; harmless te towels. 


2. ALTA-CO FOOT POWDER 


«for dusting. gives additional protection 
against re-infection. 


3. ALTA-CO 300 H.D. FUNGICIDE 


«for your daily, systematic washing of 
shower room floors. 


Write for 56-page illustrated booklet, ‘Athlete's 
Foot — A Public Health Problem’’. 
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WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT 


Announcing: 


Modern Track 
and Field 


by J. KENNETH DOHERTY 


Associate Professor and Head Track Coach at 


University of Pennsylvania 





This new book is designed to meet the | 


needs of both the expert and novice | 


coach. It gives you a complete cross- | 


section of the most modern track and | 


field coaching 1 


methods in use today. 


Each chapter traces the history of the 


development of both form and records 
in each event. 


drawings, of which 14 are 


drawings showing the perfect form for | 


track and field events. 


illustrated 


512 pages 


Prete Male 


70 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 11, N.Y 


Includes over 200 line | 
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seq uence | 


6" x 9” 























pull to lead the play between end and 
tackle. The wingback, after taking 
the fullback’s hand-off, goes inside o1 
outside of the defensive halfback, de 
pending upon his blocks. 

The remaining five single wing 
plays are off of the buck lateral series 
The first one, shown in Diagram 79, 
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is a Statue of Liberty play. The snap 
is to the fullback, who hands to the 
quarterback as he comes back. The 
quarterback fakes a pass; the wing 
back takes the ball on the fake. The 
center, pulling tackle, and end execute 
peel back blocks. 

In the play shown in Diagram 80, 
sent in from Minnesota, the ball goes 
to the fullback who fakes a hand-off to 
the quarterback, who in turn fakes a 
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a pitch-out to the tailback. The weak- 
side tackle comes across and traps the 

















ad 

2 defensive guard. The guards go down 

or to pick off the linebackers. 

le In Diagram 81 we have a fullback 
delay which was used successfully in 

ne Ohio. The snap is to the fullback 

i who delays and fakes to the quarter- 
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% In his first year at Notre Dame, 
the immortal Knute Rockne chose 

















— back as he comes back. The fullback custom-built King-O’Shea game 

ap then hits over center. The center and football equipment for his players. - 

es guard double team the opposing From that time, up to and including 

he guard. The heavy side guard pulls the present season, Notre Dame has 

ng- and traps the defensive right tackle, purchased King-O’Shea game 

he while the end shoots through for the equipment every year...an accept- 

ae linebacker. ance in which we take great pride. 
The fullback drives forward, Dia- This is an outstanding example of 

80, gram 82, hands to the quarterback how King-O’Shea quality wins and 

wa who fakes a pitch-out to the tailback, holds friends. 

oe and then hands to the wingback. The 
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One of many 
instances proving that 
King-O’Shea “custom- 


built” football 


equipment is tops CUSTOM BUILT ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT 
with top teams. 








1860 North Wilmot Avenue, Chicago 47, Illinois 
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wingback goes wide, stops, and throws 
to the right end cutting across. 

In the play shown in Diagram 83, 
the fullback hands to the quarterback, 
who hands to the wingback, running 
close to the line of scrimmage. The 
tailback stutters right, cuts back, and 
blocks on the defensive end. The 
ball-carrier goes inside or outside of 
the end, depending on his location. 

A North Dakota coach uses the 
spread setup, shown in Diagram 84. 
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This is strictly an option play, with 
the tailback having the option of run- 
ning, passing to the quarterback for 
a screen pass, or passing to either half- 
back or end. 

Diagram 85 shows a play that is run 


from the T.C.U. spread formation. 
The right zone is flooded with the 
right end, halfback, and fullback. The 
left end goes down eight yards and 
cuts across the middle. 


Make Top-Soil Out of Sub-Soil 


Provide Organic the Modern Way 
Spread and Till in : 









COMPOSTED PEAT 


Soil Conditioner 
and Improver 


After the bulldozer has graded your 
field, there remains the job of provid- 
ing fertile top-soil. The old way has | 
been to haul in top-soil stripped from some vacant area. The mod-_ 
ern way is to spread HYPER-HUMUS over the surface and then roto- | | 
till it into the top six inches of soil. | 





The result is a top-soil evenly and adequately supplied with 


tions of landscape architects. 
Substantial Savings — Better Results 


Such a top-soil will give you a thick, even turf that will withstand the | 


feet of baseball and football players. 


Best of all, this new improved way of making top-soil effects substan- 
tial savings over the old way. It is easy on your budget. 


An Organic Concentrate 


specially prepared organic material, meeting the strictest specifica- 


HYPER-HUMUS is a native surface-composted black peat specially treat- | 


ed to produce a concentrated organic charged with beneficial organisms. It 
is thoroughly aerated, granular and ready for immediate use. 


Write for special Bulletin, “Make Top-Soil Out of Sub-Soil’’. It outlines 
a plan which has been successfully used on large and important projects. 








HYPER-HUMUS COMPANY: BOX A- NEWTON. N. J. 
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The team using the spread, shown 
in Diagram 86, was undefeated this 
past season in Rhode Island. The 
quarterback calls the plays without a 
huddle. When the defense used a 
five-man line, or when the guards be- 
came careless, the best play was a 
quarterback sneak. The play shown 
here is an off-tackle drive by the full- 
back after he takes the pitch from the 
quarterback. 

The pass play, shown in Diagram 
87, was used by an Ohio coach to score 
eight touchdowns last fall. The right 
end comes across in front of the line 
of scrimmage, takes the pass, and lat 
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erals to the wingback. 
quarterback, and right halfback are 
downfield as decoys. 

Diagram 88 shows a running play, 
with the center pulling and trapping 
the right tackle. This play is used 
mainly to set up the jump pass shown 
in the following diagram. 

In the play shown in Diagram 89, 
the tailback is six yards back of the 
line of scrimmage. He takes the snap 
and charges forward as if he were go- 
ing to hit over center as in the pre- 
ceding play. Then he stops, jumps, 
and throws to either of the two wing- 
backs. 





The left end, 
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The strong-side end and the two 
backs to the strong side, Diagram 90, 
are split out ten yards. The weak- 
side end is split out five yards. Both 
guards and the three backs lead the 
play, a wide sweep. The weak-side 
guard blocks any opponent who tries 
to shoot the gap. 

Diagram 91 shows a running pass 
from the spread formation. Both 
guards pull back to form protection 
for the passer. The quarterback stays 
in and blocks on the line. Both ends 
and wingbacks go down for the pass. 
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Other Formations 


The play shown in Diagram 92 is 
a trap on the guard from the short 
punt formation. The blocking back 
comes across to set the trap; the center 
and right guard double team the op- 
posing guard. The left guard opens 
the trap by pulling and trapping the 
tackle. 

Diagram 93 shows an end around 
run as a sequence to the play shown 
in the preceding diagram. The fake 
is made to the deep back. After a spin 
the ball is given to the end who swings 
deep and wide. Both guards pull to 
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lead the play. 

A double wing pass play is shown 
in Diagram 94. The right halfback 
goes straight at the defensive halfback. 
When he reaches the halfback he 
makes a pivot, more to screen the half- 
back than to be a pass receiver. The 
right end fakes left and comes across 


» il 
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to take the pass in front of the screen- 
ed halfback. The quarterback sneaks 
into the flat. 

In the play shown in Diagram 95, 
the center lines up on the end, with 
the linemen each split a yard. The 
backs are shifted in the opposite di- 
rection. This formation was used for 














2-UNIT PORTABLE SET: Can be car- 


ried to games and used at the 
players’ bench. Ideal for home 
use. Used by major ball clubs 
and top colleges. 


ORTHOPEDIC ADAPTOR: For use 
with Hand Unit, above. Directs 
soothing, healthful massage 
direct to injured knees, elbows, 
ankles, wrists, etc. 


City. 





Name 


REDUCE AND PREVENT INJURIES 


4 RELIEVE NERVOUS TENSION 


4 SPEED RECOVERY 
OF INJURED 


q LOOSEN TAUT MUSCLES 
With the help of 
; “Uf 


DEEP MASSAGE 


COACHES: You'll find a Niagara “Mechanical 
Masseur” a big help in keeping your squad in 
playing form. Sprains, charley horses, 
tions, stiff and sore muscles—all will respond 
more quickly to Niagara’s patented DEEP Mas- 
sage action. 

Use Niagara’s soothing massage on your tense, 
high-strung players. They'll enter the game re- 
laxed and with muscles limber—“warmed-up” 
and ready for fast, rough play. 

Send coupon for free booklet—read how other 
athletes and coaches have profited through the 
use of Niagara DEEP Massage. 


isloca- 


USED AND APPROVED BY LEADING 
TEAMS AND COACHES 


FREE BOOKLET 


NIAGARA MASSAGE 
Adamsville, Pa. Dept. A-3. 

Send me free booklet on Niagara Massage for 
Athletes. 
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SPORTS QUIZ 


What is the all-time 
National League record for 
bases on balls 

in one nine inning game 
by both teams? 












24, Aug. 9, 1951, 
Giants vs. Dodgers. 


, of 
{ Gus 
77 youre RIGHT wits 


For championship performance in 
Award Sweaters, the right answer 
all ways is YEARITE — the handsome, 
rugged-wearing sweaters that 

score high in quality, in craftsmanship 
and in unbeatable value! 





FOR YOUR NEAREST DEALER 
WRITE TO 








YEARITE’S BASEBALL NECK-WARMER 
Of 100% virgin wool with rib-knit 
* Registered Trade Mark neck. All school colors. 


YEARITE SPORTSWEAR 


114 BLEECKER STREET - NEW YORK 12, N_Y. 


Notre Dame (illustrated), Ohio State, Pittsburgh, Northwestern, Indiana, Co- 
lumbia, and hundreds of other famous athletic fields the country over are out- 
standing examples of Scotts turf perfection. it’s thick, healthy, deep-rooted 
turf which can really take punishment . . . adds spectator glamour, too! Plan 
now to convert your grass areas to Se@Za. Why not write at once for the 
recommendations of our Turf specialists. No obl , of course. 


om SRE & SONS CO, Marysville, Ohio—elso Polo Alto, Colifernia 


Sc. 


TURF PRODUCTS 




































sweeps either right or left with a “sur 
prising amount of effectiveness.” 

The two halfbacks line up on the 
left wing for the play shown in Dia 
gram 96. The right side of the line 
charges and holds for two counts, then 
releases, and the guard and tackle go 
parallel to the line of scrimmage. The 
end drops back three to four yards 
and takes the pass behind the screen. 

In the play shown in Diagram 97, 
the ends are split, with the wingback 
lining up behind the end. The end 
and wingback go out and cross to de- 
coy the defensive secondary deep. The 


























right end goes down the line of scrim- 
mage to take the pass from the tail- 
back who has started right, stops, and 
throws. 

Diagram 98 shows a trick play run 
from punt formation. The ball is 
snapped to the No. 4 back who spins 
faking to No. 2, continues to the right, 
and laterals to No. 1 who has trailed. 
Number | turns and throws a long 
iateral to No. 2 who throws deep 
downfield to the end. 

Diagram 99 shows a kick-off return 
which was worked successfully in 
South Dakota. The receiver cuts to 
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WARM-UP 
his right and starts the standard side- pe “ GAME 
line return. He stops and throws a ’ iw 


long crossfield lateral to the left half- 
back who had delayed. 

The final play, sent in from Mary- 
and, is run from the double wing. — 
Che left end checks the tackle and \\ yy. » Ve Warm-Up Jackets 
zoes down as if he were expecting a — 
pass. The tailback fades several steps, 
takes a pass, and shovel passes to the 
No. 4 back who goes off tackle. 














Chalk up extra points for 
these winning warm-up jackets that 





top your team handsomely, 
economically ... keep them in 
tip-top shape. 


ARTHUR KAHN CO., Inc. 


444 Fourth Avenue ¢ New York 16 














Signals In Baseball 


(Continued from page 14) 


try to hit the next pitch or let it go 
by. This situation arises when there 
is a man on second base and the bat- 
ter (usually a good one) has a two 
balls or even three balls and no strikes . 
count on him. It is a strategic spot @ Lettered in GOLD LEAF in all places 
and the manager wants to cash in on on finest quality silk satin ribbon. 

his good hitter at the plate so the , @ FIVE COLORS available for place win- 
hit sign is given. With a weak man ners: Blue— first place; Red — second 
up, the sign may be “take” and try ~ Fs place; White — third place: Yellow — 
for a base on balls. Needless to say, in — fourth place; Green — fifth place. 


most cases it pays off. Signs, in these , Official, Judge, Staster.and. Coach in 
situations, are varied and every man- ; , er get White Ribbon 
ager has his own system of signaling. / Se ¥ ! : 

Ribbons contain Name of Meet, Year, 

First and Third Base Coaching Event and Winner’s Place. 


on Scoring All Events for Track, Swimming, Play- 


One of the most difficult and im- tea ground Meets and Literary Contests. 
portant jobs on the team falls on the ae per os 
shoulders of the first and third base = 18¢ Ribbon Minimum Order $3.60 
coaches. Like traffic policemen di- We carry a complete line of Trophies and Medals. 
recting the flow of cars on a main 
thoroughfare, the two coaches have 


their work cut out for them. The go 
and stop signals are similar in many - House Harter ccssen.m 
ways on the diamond. We are familiar Ia = -- INDIANAS LARGEST WHOLESALE SEORTING GOOES DETRNOUIONS 


with the arm, whistle or other signs 


t 


Write for further information. 
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| a policeman gives, but the baseball 
coach hides his signs as much as pos- 
sible. This is an art and the coach's 
signs must be hidden from everyone 
but his base-runners. The opponents 
are hard at work all the time trying 
to decipher the signals given by th 
coach. 
The steal, take, and bunt signs 
| have already been mentioned, but the , 
Ruggedly built fo stop and go signs are practically al ; 
in the hands of the two coaches. Th: 
batter hits a single down the left field \ 
foul line and as he nears first bas 
he must get his signal from the coacl 
at first, either to try and stretch the 
hit to a double or hold up at the 





| initial bag. The coach at first bas : 
| must have an alert mind. In a split , 
second he must know whether the out 
fielder has a good arm, is getting to 
the ball soon enough, with what arn 
he throws, is the ball hard hit, the 
| speed of the hitter, the score, and th« 
| man up next. d 
The coach on third base is in the a 
| same position but is at somewhat J’ 
more of a disadvantage. He is con 8 
| fronted with the same problems and 
| a few that are a little more difficult. g 
| A short fly ball hit to any of the 
outfielders, a tied score, the winning te 
| run on third, all depend upon his O 
judgment as to whether the game wil! bi 
| be won or lost. » 
| It is little wonder then that man- 
, aA agers are always on the lookout for 
For Tennis Courts, Playgrounds, Athletic Fields, Lawns and | ma smart pe on the coaching lines tt 
Blacktop paving, the ROLLPAC is ruggedly built for heavy | to be first lieutenants in mapping d 
duty service. | baseball campaigns. Scoring men on , 
| infield ground balls comes in this 
category. Many times a coach has sent f 
5 0 } i A i a E i N D U ST e i E 4 | a man into a game to score, only to 5 
| have him thrown out at the plate, . 
| thus losing a tight ball game. Not i 


Minneapolis 3, Minnesota long ago a World’s Series game and 
v | the championship were won when the 
SOLD BY OVER 75 DISTRIBUTORS IN THE U.S. AND CANADA | cunner kept on going from first to t 


score the deciding run on a ball hit 
































| to the outfield, a play that may have .. 
es -| been successful because of an alert, | 
THE GRISWOLD | third base coach. Enos Slaughter of 
TRAMPOLINE BED the Cardinals was the hero and the 
Boston Red Sox were the vanquished. y 
World’s finest woven webbing bed The reason that we say may have is sH 
Custom made for any trampoline that some critics think Enos just kept = 
A A ye By on running, but we think the coach a 
TRAMPOLINE TUMBLING was pretty important in this instance. ”) 
By LARRY GRISWOLD The hit and run signal is anothe a 
geen alee good scoring weapon. A baseball! man on 
A complete and pt ee fa for ager usually calls for this play, as he os 
teacher and student with a special chapter does most of those mentioned, but pi 
on body ator ‘ edhciats ania der Ghetto the coaches come in for their share o! hee 
cuauniiion ae National Gym mats, you'll agree oa the responsibility. They tip off the me 
Attractively bound $3.75 National—"the world’s finest gym mat.” sign to the man at the plate and he 
LARRY GRISWOLD Send for circular No. 25D today! in turn relays it to the runner on » 
1812 Second Ave., $.E. NAT VAL PORTS EQ first either by touching his cap, hitch on 
Cedar Rapids : Siniies ing his belt, brushing his hand across he 
the letters of his shirt, or putting dirt on 
* THE ATHLETIC JOURNAL 
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on his hands. Many batters have their 
own peculiar ‘sign. The most impor- 
tant thing, of course, is to have the 
right man or men to do the job such 
as a good bunter, a fast man on first 
and a pitcher (opponent) who is in 
the hole with a two balls and no strike 
count on the hitter. Naturally, the 
man at the plate must be good at 
hitting the ball through second or 
short, depending, of course, which of 
the two men is going to cover second 
base. In baseball, just as in football, 
there must be signals and good men 
to carry them out in the tight spots. 
It would be almost impossible to 
play without them, and to be a win- 
ner they are as important in baseball 
as sunshine is to life. 


Defensive Signals 


There are probably not as many | 


defensive signals in baseball as there 
are offensive signals, but they are 
just as important in winning or losing 
games.~We know that a hitting team 
will chalk up plenty of runs, but a 
good defensive team will keep the 
score down. A football team on de- 
fense will shift its line and backfield 
on certain plays and a baseball team 
will do the same at critical times. For 
instance, the infield may shift to the 
right side of the diamond on a batter 
who continually hits to right field or 
the left side of the diamond, if he 
drills them down the left field foul 
line. Now, the defensive signal for 
this can be seen by everyone in the 
park, even the batter, but to stop the 
shift is futile. The coach may stand 
in front of the dugout and wave his 
hand so that everyone can see him. 
He will do the same if he wants the 
infield in, to cut off a possible run, 
or he may move the outfield around 
to thwart a long ball hitter or one 
who pops them over the infield. 

How different is an offensive sign 
such as a steal sign? The defensive 
signals, with the exception of a few, 
are easily seen, while the offensive 
signs are guarded. If a catcher knew 
exactly when the runners were going 
to steal he would throw out everyone 
by calling for pitchouts, but he does 
not always steal the signal. On the 
other hand, when the shortstop moves 
to second and the third baseman 
moves to short, with the help of the 
pitcher throwing outside to a right- 
handed hitter, the situation becomes 
rather difficult to solve. 

In order to have a winning team 
and prevent serious accidents, the 
amateur or professional ball player 
had better watch those traffic men 
who are giving signs on the baselines. 
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Relay Exchange 


(Continued from page 8) 


the inevitable crowding and jostling 
in the middle section of the area. 

As soon as the baton has been ex- 
changed, the receiving man becomes 
the passer. In this capacity, his first 
movement, aside from running is to 
shift the baton to his right hand. This 
transfer is of vital importance, and 
should become so habitual that it is 
performed automatically within the 
first few strides whenever a baton is 
received (Illustration 3). 

The carry is made holding the 
baton well toward one end. Approxi- 
mately two-thirds of the baton length 
should project from the passer’s grasp 
in order to provide maximum in- 
surance that the pass will be com- 
pleted once the baton has been placed 
in the receiver’s hand. 

As soon as the exchange zone is 
sighted, at the completion of a lap, 
the passer should select a straight 
course aiming for a position slightly 
off his teammate’s left shoulder, i.e., 
toward the inside of the lane in which 
the exchange is to be made. Running 
to the side of the receiver, rather than 
directly at him, has several important 
advantages. It requires less twisting of 
the receiver’s body, which keeps him 
in a more natural running attitude, 
and the resultant extension of the arm 
to the side, as well as to the rear, 
offers a more easily seen target for 
the passer. This simple concept 
further provides each of the two men 
with a pre-arranged, mutually under- 
stood, and invariably clear running 
path through the exchange zone. 
There is no excuse for relay team 
members jostling each other during a 
pass. Despite this fact, innumerable 
instances of self-imposed hindrances 
due to various types of body contact 
are everyday occurrences in most relay 
races. Reservation of the inside half 
of the lane for possible overrunning 
by the incoming man can save valu- 
able seconds in the exchange zone. 

A frequently observed, serious error 
on the part of the passer is that of 
running the final 20 or 25 yards of 
a lap with one arm rigidly extending 
the baton forward in preparation for 
making the exchange. Optimum run- 
ning form cannot be maintained 
without co-ordinated, balancing arm 
action, and there is no valid reason 
for disrupting normal form during or 
prior to the pass. The actual exchange 
should be made at the forward ex- 
tension of a normal swing of the right 
arm, and the baton should be care- 





fully laid in the receiver's left hand 
during the natural downward motion 
of the resulting back swing (Illustra- 
tion 1). The baton is always “given” 
by the passer, rather than “taken” 
by the receiver, and for this reason it 
is absolutely essential that the receiver 
provide his teammate with an un- 
wavering, clearly visible target. 


The Sprint Pass 


The second general pass technique 
necessary for all-around successful 
relay performance is called the sprint 
pass. This style is most effectively used 
as an exchange when the incoming 
runner has completed a lap of 220 
yards or less. This pass differs from 
the standard form chiefly in that the 
receiver does not attempt to analyze 
the performance of his incoming 
teammate, but assumes that his 
achievement is maximum. Because of 
this fact, the successful completion of 
the pass is always somewhat of a 
gamble. In the short relay laps, how- 
ever, it is practically a compulsory 
technique, and the element of risk 
involved is not too great with well- 
trained teams. 

Since this form is not a visual pass— 
ie., the receiver is not looking back- 
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wards and actually watching the ex- 
change — neither hand has any par- 


ticular advantage over the other for Use the AERIFIER’ 


the carry. However, since this factor is 
considered so highly significant in con- . P 
nection with the pene standard pass, and use your field earlier 
it is recommended that the baton al- 
ways be carried in the right hand, and 
received in the left hand, in order to 
avoid confusion (Illustration 4). 

In the performance of the sprint 
pass, the receiver takes a position at 
the rear of the exchange zone, and in 
the outside half of his lane, exactly as 
for the standard pass. Placing the toe 
of his left shoe slightly behind and 
slightly to the left of the heel of his 
right shoe, the athlete pivots on the *Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. Pat. No. 2,580,236 
balls of both feet, toward the inside FP 
of the track, as far as is necessary for Weat Point Products Corn. West Point, Pa. 
him to view comfortably the approach 
of his teammate. As the incoming man 
reaches a predetermined point in : : 
front of the exchange zone, the re- - a Write to us for 
ceiver turns his body and attention f / ss e 
to the front and begins a maximum a list of fields 
sprint, driving hard with both arms. 
After four full strides, the left arm ’ 
is extended straight down and slightly AERIFIER 
to the rear, palm turned in, with the 1 el 
thumb forming a v-shaped pocket for nist 
receiving the baton (Illustration 5). 
Ideally, at this instant the incoming 
runner has closed on the receiver, and 
completes the pass. It should be noted 
that the receiver does not take the 
baton from the passer. It is the pass- 


er’s ae isp to place the apr THE PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
accurately in the receiver's grasp, an 
for this reason the latter must provide U N i V E R SI T Y SUMMER SESSION 


a steady, easily seen target with his bs 
extended left hand. Upon obtaining OF sone a ae 


the baton, the receiver immediately W I S$ C '@) in| Ss I AY Registration — June 26 and 27 
shifts it to the right hand carry, and 
at this point in full stride, becomes 
the passer. ” 

Courses in both“undergraduate and graduate fields are offered to meet 
Receiver’s Responsibility the needs of physical directors, athletic coaches, recreation leaders and 
administrative officers. Courses will be in the following fields: 


Heavy, compact soil is slow to dry out in the spring. Even when the 
air becomes warm enough to invite outdoor sports, the poorly 
drained field is unfit for use. If it is used, the shallow-rooted grass 
tears out, and traffic on the sticky soil packs it into a dense mass. 
Later on the field will be hard and only thinly covered with grass. 
Regular use of the Aerifier keeps the soil porous so excess water 
drains through it. The spaces in the soil are filled with air instead 
of water. The air warms up quickly so grass begins growth earlier 
in the spring. Aerifying allows you many extra days of use from 
your field. : 


where the 








The responsibility of the receiver in Coaching problems in various sports, curriculum and methods, elemen- 


the sprint pass is to start his take-off ; ‘ : 
exmeie an Phe passer reaches the tary and secondary physical education, health education, recreation, 


previously mentioned predetermined | | measurement and research studies, independent work. 
point. The distance between this 
point and the receiver must be pains- GRADUATE WORK 
takingly worked out in practice ses- 
sions between the two men involved Two possibilities offered for graduate work leading to a Master's Degree. 
in each exchange. 

At ‘Florida State, a trial-and-error l. The Joint Major in Education and Physical Education 
method of selecting this distance has 
proven satisfactory and effectual. A 2. The Major in Physical Education 
line is scratched in the track surface 
to represent the back of the exchange (See graduate catalogue for requirements) 


zone. From this point the receiver For additional information write 
paces off six strides down the track 


in the direction from which his team- DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 


mate will approach. Here he scratches SCO MAD WISC 
another mark in the track, and then UNIVERSITY OF WI NSIN. : ISON. ONSIN 


returns to the rear zone line where 
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he assumes the recommended position 
of readiness, and focuses his attention 
on the passer. The latter goes down 
the track about 40 yards, and sprints 
back toward the waiting receiver. As 
the passer reaches the mark scratched 
in the cinders six paces from the back 
of the exchange zone, the receive: 
begins his sprint. If he runs away 
from the passer, the mark must be 
moved closer to the zone; if he is over. 
run, it must be moved back. Through 
many repeated trials over an extended 
period, and under various environ- 
mental conditions, the optimum, dis- 
tance can be determined for each 
exchange pair. As the two men in 
volved in each pass continue to prac- 
tice together, they will gain in assur. 
ance, as well as in skill, and by the 
time of the relay meets, each receiver 
should be able to place a mark which 
will serve as a starting signal for a 
fast, precise, successful exchange. 

In general, the techniques previous 
ly described for use with the standard 
pass apply equally as well to the sprint 
pass. The runner should hold th 
baton similarly in relays, the carrying 
and passing hands should be invari 
able, and the passer should always aim 
for a point slightly to the left of his re 
ceiver. The passing arm should not 
be extended forward prior to arriving 
in position to make the pass. The 
actual exchange, in the sprint pass, 
should be made with an upward mo- 
tion during a normal forward swing 
of the right arm, carefully and ac- 
curately placing the baton in the tar- 
get hand of the receiver. The passer 
must never, of course, ease up in his 
running effort until the pass has been 
successfully completed. 


Conclusion 


Obviously, the skills considered in 
this article demand extensive practice, 
and it is only common sense to ob- 
serve that team members should drill 
in making exchanges in the order in 
which they are to run. In any dual 
activity, repetitive practice with a 
particular teammate results in im- 
proved skill, finesse, and speed of 
action. While members of a_ track 
squad should be generally familiar 
with the problems involved in run- 
ning any position of a relay race, to 
cut down on exchange zone time, 
definite running assignments should 
be made early enough in the season 
to allow a great deal of drill between 
the most probable passing pairs. 

In conclusion, naturalness is the 
key to the method, and application is 
the indispensable element in ap- 
proaching maximum performance of 
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the motor skills involved in relay ex- 
changes. With proper use, these two 
basic factors can result in teams which 
will consistently perform better than 
opponents in the all-important ex- 
change zone, and this enviable 
achievement will win a representative 
share of relay races. 


Golf Test 


(Continued from page 18) 


what we call result. Result is what 
happens to the ball after the execu- 
tion of the shot has taken place. In 
other words, each student has a spe- 
cific target or area that he must hit 
the golf ball into before any credit 
can be given for what is known as 
result. Having no class playing situa- 
tion, these tests do not attempt to 
measure the player’s ability to per- 
form all of the skills of golf, as this 
would be impracticable from the 
standpoint of administration. The de- 
fined items—grip, stance, and swing— 
have been used because of their ob- 
jectivity and the skill phase involved. 

For a period of two years, the two 
items, execution and result, were used 
for testing the skill of the students. 
An instructor analysis of the test was 
made of the execution part of the 
grade and the result part. It seemed 
that these two factors were important 
in every golf shot. It was thought that 
the result of a golf shot could be 
directly determined by the student’s 
execution. It was found, however, that 
the subjective element, execution, was 
receiving more weight in the score 
and that in most cases, a student could 
pass strictly on the execution part of 
the test. Both execution and result 
had the same weight in the total golf 
grade of each student. There were 
five shots, and each shot had the 
value of 20 points; each shot had exe- 
cution counting 10 points, and result 
counting 10 points. This gave a total 
score of 100 points, and we required 
each student to make 60 points in 
order to pass. When the analysis was 
over, it showed, as in most teaching 
situations, that whenever a subjective 
judgment is used to measure a stu- 
dent, the likes and dislikes of the in- 
structor enter the picture, thus mak- 
ing possible unfair judgments. 

When it was found that the sub- 
jective element was a deciding factor 
in a student’s grade, the golf staff met 
and made the decision to throw out 
the execution part of the test. After 
all, in golf the result is the thing 
that counts and even though a per- 
son might have an unco-ordinated 
swing, he may still get good results. 
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HE new Spalding jumping shoe effectively com- 

bines low weight with reliable, sturdy construc- 
tion. The uppers are soft full grain black leather, 
with a white elk leather strip sewn to the outside 
quarters from back stay to shank section to reduce 
stretching. The soles are tough natural oak leather 
into which are set detachable tempered steel spikes. 
The counters are molded and Goodyear lockstitch- 
ing has been used on soles and heel taps. The sizes 
range from 7 to 13. A. G. Spalding and Bros., New 
York and Chicago. 
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connecting cellular Spongex Plastic by 
Sponge Rubber Products Company. The item has 
no applied covering to peel or tear, nor will the 
board ever become waterlogged. Being only 12 
ounces in weight and extremely resilient, the danger 
to other swimmers is greatly lessened. It has a buoy- 
ancy rating of almost 11 pounds in fresh water. The 
board sells for $5.95, and is being distributed by 
Ocean Pool Supply Co., 1140 Broadway, New York 1. 
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—_ NE of the nicest catalogs to come across our desk 


in sometime is this 16-page spring and summer 
1953 catalog just issued by the General Athletic 
Products Company. The catalog illustrates and de- 
scribes the company’s complete line of baseball, soft- 
ball, gymnasium, track, and tennis clothing as well 
as their full line of award jackets and travel coats. 
Copies may be secured from your local sporting 
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NE of the biggest problems facing baseball 
coaches is finding an inexpensive yet durable 
baseball for practice purposes. At the National 
Sporting Goods Show, we believe we found just such 
a ball in the “Energized Center League Ball.” A 
special manufacturing process that in itself is amaz- 
ing is the answer. Four years of research, in batting 
ranges, in the laboratory, and on the diamond itself 
roved the extreme durability of this ball. The 
balls sell for $1.25 each. J. deBeer & Son, Albany, 
N.Y. 
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The result part of the test was re- 


-tained, and only in unusual cases-dees 


an imstructor’s subjective judgment 
enter into the student's grade. 

This test is strictly for the begin- 
ning golfer. In the four years we have 
used it, 3,000 students have taken it, 
and the pattern is, well established as 
to what can be expected of a begin- 
ning golfer. In most cases, the physical 
education teacher must devise meth. 
ods of measurement to fit his own 
particular situation. Although this 
test is used only at the University of 
Florida, we think it might be feasible 
for almost any beginning golf class. 

Taking the five shots again, our ex. 
perience has shown these results: chip 
shot, the students find this shot not 
too difficult; pitch shot, very difficult; 
the short iron, much easier than the 
dreaded shot over the trap; wood shot, 
the most difficult; and the putt is 
found to be the easiest to learn but 
the most difficult to master. 

The following norms are based on 
3,000 scores, using a 6, 22, 44, 22, 6 
per cent curve: A-35-50. B-31-34. 
C-26-30. D-24-25. E-0-23. 

The individual scores fall in the 
following range, where it is possible 
to make 10 points on each shot: 
Putting 7-10 points. Chipping 4-7 
points. Pitch shot 3-6 points. Short 
iron 5-10 points. Wood shot 3-6 


points. 


General Administrative Instructions 
for the Skill Test 


1. Each student should be given 
adequate time to practice before the 
test is given. 

2. Each student takes six golf balls 
for each test. The first ball hit does 
not count for a score. This first ball 
is given so the student will get the 
feel of the shot and have a chance 
to relax. 

3. Other students who are watching 
should remain quiet, and give the stu- 
dent who is being tested a chance to 
concentrate. 

4. Each test should not take more 
than 35 minutes at a maximum for 
20 to 25 students. 
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Competition for Children 


(Continued from page 16) 


views condemning interschool competition, if it 
was properly administered. 


" ) 
The two most important segments of the report 


are the study of the physiological and psychological 
factors. Neither of these, in our opinion, shows a 
strong opposition to athletic competition for chil- 
dren. Why then, does the report make the state- 
ment: “Interschool competition of a varsity pat- 
tern and similarly organized competition under 
auspices of other community agencies are definitely 
disapproved for children below the ninth grade?” 

The American youth is sports-minded and be- 
cause our sports are of a highly competitive nature 
the youth is going to indulge in competitive sports. 
If the school can offer him a highly competitive 
intramural program, that may be enough to satisfy 
his athletic needs. However, it is our belief from the 
elementary schools we have seen, that the intra- 
mural program is conducted during regular gym- 
nasium classes, with little after-school activity. 

Prior to the war we became enthused over the 
so-called “Minnesota Plan” and presented several 
articles on it. Basically, the coaches are hired for 
twelve months a year. During the summer they 
supervise recreational leagues, etc. As much as we 
thought of the program, we must have been in a 
minority, because few if any communities adopted 
it. The result was the door was left wide-open for 
outside promotions. City recreation departments, 
civic groups, etc., organized programs which filled 
a need and proved so popular that on the resump- 
tion of school, the youth of the community con- 
tinued in the groups that had filled their needs 
during the preceding months. 

We feel the report should not have disapproved 
of competition for children below the ninth grade, 
but should have confined itself to outlining the 
factors which should be taken into consideration in 
determining the value of a program. 

We feel that the school administrators might 
first determine whether their own programs are of 
a nature to satisfy the appetite of the young boy for 
sports. 

We feel that the school administrators had better 
stop worrying about “some recreation programs 
competing with schools for the youngsters time,” 
and instead start competing with the recreation pro- 
grams. One way we believe this can be done is to 
stage a sane and well-administered athletic pro- 
gram. Competition must be the backbone of such 
a program. If there is not an opportunity for boys 
to match their talents against different boys each 
game, then the programs sponsored by non-school 
groups will continue to grow by leaps and bounds. 
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What the Abolishment of the 
Free Substitution Rule Means to You 


@ The era of 72-man grid squads, highly intricate offen- 
sive and defensive patterns and one-job specialists has 
passed. 1953 ushers in smaller varsity squads, sweeping 


tactical changes and the return of the 60- 
minute athlete. 


Along with 60-minute athletes this com- 
ing year of football is bound to bring addi- 
tional emphasis to 60-minute footballs. 


Played widely on high school and col- 
lege gridirons during 1952, approved by 
the NFSHSAA and NCAA, the Seamless 
591-L Football has proved itself in rain, 
snow, mud and freezing weather. It never 
grows heavy on a punter’s toe. It needs no 
towel to dry its modern Kolite hide, which 


591-L with Leather Lacing 


now carries extra-large pebbling and raised leather lacing. 
You get a quicker snap, a surer hand off, a more accurate 
grip with the Seamless 591-L. 


The game-tested Butyl Bladder is part 
of this football. 100% Nylon Winding—five 
times stronger than cotton—encases the 
carcass, holds its shape. It will play for you 
four to five years and scarcely show wear. 


Our Pledge To You 
Try the Seamless 591-L in spring prac- 
tice. Compare it with any ball you’ve ever 
used. Feel it, pass it, kick it—there is no 
better ball made, at any price. Your 
Sporting Goods Dealer has the Seamless 
591-L. See him. See the 591-L. 
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THE 
LAST WORD 


With the end of the current basketball season, [IVORY SYS- 
TEM salesmen are out again — picking up uniforms all over the 


country. 


To enable us to handle our ever-increasing volume of basketball 


equipment better and faster, we at [VORY SYSTEM have just 


extended our Cleansing Department by purchasing new laundry 
equipment of the most modern type. As usual, [VORY is looking 


ahead, to serve you better. 


These additions to our present plant represent just one more 


step in our continuous program of self-improvement, designed to 


keep the IVORY SYSTEM “in a class by itself”. 





